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THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
FINANCING OF EDUCATION 

The National Education Association has recently made available 
the ‘Report of the National Conference on the Financing of Educa- 
tion.” This conference was held at Columbia University under the 
auspices of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education of 
the National Education Association and the Department of Super- 
intendence. The following statement is quoted from the Preface of 
the report. 


The participants in this conference were invited to assist the Joint Commis- 
sion in the preparation of a brief and authoritative description of the essential 
procedures in the financing of a modern school system. 

The National Conference on the Financing of Education was successful in 
distilling, from a vast amount of research and experience, the essentials of a mod- 
ern school-finance program. These essentials are presented in this report. They 
offer a firm foundation upon which the states and the nation may erect a sound 
structure for the financing of publicly supported schools and colleges. 


The conference drafted a ‘School Finance Charter,” in which it 
attempted to define the basic principles of a modern school-finance 


program. The charter is herewith quoted in full. 
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ESSENTIALS OF A MODERN SCHOOL-FINANCE PROGRAM 
Believing that the financing of schools is a paramount public concern, basic to 
the present and future welfare of our democracy, the following program is 
offered for action by the American people. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Universal education.—Funds to provide every child and youth a complete 
educational opportunity from early childhood to the age at which employment 
is possible and socially desirable. This right to be preserved regardless of res- 
idence, race, or economic status and to constitute an inalienable claim on the re- 
sources of local, state, and national governments. 

Lifelong learning.—Educational opportunities at public expense for every 
adult whenever such opportunities are required in the public interest. 

Effective teaching.—In every classroom competent teachers maintained at an 
economic level which will secure a high quality of socially motivated and broadly 
trained professional service. 

ADEQUATE REVENUES 

Equitable taxation.—For the adequate support of all governmental activities, 
including the schools, a stable, varied, and flexible tax system, providing for a 
just sharing of the cost of government by all members of the community. 

Public information.—Accurate, intelligible, and frequent reports to taxpayers 
and the public on the management of the school money so that complete under- 
standing and constructive attitudes with respect to school taxes and services 
may prevail. 

CONSTRUCTIVE EcoNoMy 

School board independence.—In every school system a board of education re- 
sponsive to the will of the whole people and free to adopt and carry out truly 
efficient and economical financial policies for the schools. 

Economical administration—A uniform and continuous policy of honest, 
economical, and productive spending of all school moneys. 


LocaL MANAGEMENT 
Adequate local units—In every community trained educational leadership 
and other services secured through a local unit of school administration large 
enough to make such services financially possible and desirable. 
Community initiative—For every school district the right to offer its children 
an education superior to state minimum standards and to seek and develop new 
methods intended to improve the work of the schools. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY 
Equalization of educational opportunity—For every school district sufficient 
financial support from the state to permit the maintenance of an acceptable 
state minimum program of education and to relieve the local property tax when 
this tax, upon which local initiative depends, is carrying an unfair share of the 
cost{of, government. 
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Professional leadership.—Competent leadership in every state department of 
education so that reasonable minimum financial standards may be established 
and educational progress encouraged throughout the state. 

Fiscal planning.—In every state a long-time financial plan for public educa- 
tion, comprehensive in scope, based on experienced judgment and objective 
data, co-operatively developed, continually subject to review and revision, and 
reflecting faithfully the broad educational policy of the people. 


NATIONAL INTEREST 

Open schools.—For every child deprived of education by emergency condi- 
tions beyond the control of his own community and state, immediate restoration 
of these rights through assistance from the federal government to the state con- 
cerned. 

Federal support.—Sufficient federal support for the schools of the several 
states to protect the nation’s interest in an educated citizenship, without federal 
control over state and local educational policies. 

If America is to recover prosperity and persist as a democratic nation, these 
essentials must be provided. 


The first part of the report consists of a statement of the principal 
recommendations of the conference. These recommendations are fol- 
lowed by a detailed discussion of seven major problems of school 
finance: (1) ‘The Educational Enterprise To Be Financed,” (2) 


“State Responsibility and the Financing of Education,” (3) “The 
State’s Interest in the Local School Unit,” (4) “The Educational 
Emergency in Its Relation to Taxation,” (5) ““The State and Con- 
structive Economies in Education,” (6) ‘Securing Desirable State 
School Finance Legislation,” and (7) “The Federal Government and 
Education.” 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 
The following statement is quoted from the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 


The Roosevelt administration today [August 22] came to the rescue of the 
American educational system. 

With thousands of schools closed and millions of children facing inadequate 
educational facilities, the administration announced a program affording assist- 
ance to unemployed teachers by giving them work relief in closed or drastically 
curtailed schools. 

Harry L. Hopkins, federal emergency relief administrator, announced 
through Louis Howe, secretary to the President, that state relief agencies had 
been authorized to pay work relief wages to unemployed teachers. 

They will be assigned to regular school officials to teach in the hundreds of 
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rural schools closed through lack of state educational funds, and in those schools 
where courses of study were cut because the teachers could not be paid. | 

Hopkins stressed the primary purpose of this action was to provide necessities 
of life to unemployed teachers. 

He made clear that some of these teachers will be assigned to cities as well as 
the rural schools, to teach adults who cannot read and write English. 

The expenditures from relief funds, Hopkins’ announcement said, will be con- 
fined to the minimum needs of the teacher. No relief money will be allowed for 
fuel, textbooks, or other school expenses. Hopkins said thirty-three states had 
reported approximately eighty thousand teachers were unemployed. 

Fifteen other states reported shortened school terms, and in some districts 
this has meant curtailing them to the vanishing point. 

It is to be hoped that the program announced in the preceding 
paragraphs is but an initial step in the development of a policy of 
federal aid to education during the period of economic recovery. It 
is perfectly clear that local and state agencies in many sections of the 
country will be unable to provide anything like adequate educational 
facilities during the year 1934, and it is not at all likely that they 
will be able to do so during 1935. In a great many communities pub- 
lic education has completely collapsed. The schools have been 
closed, and thousands of young people are being denied the educa- 
tion which they are entitled to have and which society cannot afford 
to deny them. In other communities the schools will be kept open, 
but their efficiency will be materially impaired. State systems of 
higher education are being threatened with, or have already been 
overtaken by, disaster. The economic recovery which now begins to 
reflect itself in industry will not be reflected in a return to normal 
levels of state and local support for public education for another year 
or more. In the meantime the adoption of the industrial codes will 
operate to exclude children from industry and to increase further the 
load which the schools will have to carry. The fact is inescapable 
that local and state agencies will not and cannot in the immediate 
future provide adequate schooling for American youth. If these 
agencies are relied on to do so, the only result will be a partial col- 
lapse of the public educational system at a time when trained social 
intelligence is sorely needed. The federal government is the only 
agency which can carry into effect measures to meet the emergency. 
It alone has at its command the necessary instruments of taxation 
and credit. 
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There are many who object to extending federal subsidies for gen- 
eral educational purposes in the states as a permanent policy. That 
issue, however, need not be raised at this time. An emergency exists, 
and whatever measures might be adopted by the federal government 
could be clearly regarded as emergency measures without prejudicing 
in any way future policies in normal times. 


THE EFFECT OF MOTION PICTURES ON CHILDREN 


For the past four years the Motion Picture Research Council, 
aided by the Payne Fund, has been conducting an extensive investi- 
gation of the effects of motion pictures upon children. The results of 
the investigation have been published in the following series of vol- 
umes: Motion Pictures and Youth: An Introduction, by W. W. Char- 
ters, combined with Getting Ideas from the Movies, by P. W. Holaday 
and George D. Stoddard; The Content of Motion Pictures and Chil- 
dren’s Attendance at Motion Pictures, by Edgar Dale; The Emotional 
Responses of Children to the Motion Picture Situation, by W. S. Dy- 
singer and Christian A. Ruckmick, combined with Motion Pictures 
and Standards of Morality, by Charles C. Peters; Motion Pictures and 
the Social Attitudes of Children, by Ruth C. Peterson and L. L. 
Thurstone, combined with Relationship of Motion Pictures to the 
Character and Attitudes of Children, by Mark A. May and Frank 
Shuttleworth; Children’s Sleep, by Samuel Renshaw, Vernon A. 
Miller, and Dorothy Marquis; Movies and Conduct, by Herbert Blu- 
mer; Movies, Delinquency, and Crime, by Herbert Blumer and Philip 
M. Hauser; Boys, Movies, and City Streets, by Paul G. Cressey and 
Frederic M. Thrasher; How To Appreciate Motion Pictures, by 
Edgar Dale. 

A recent volume by Henry James Forman, entitled Our Movie 
Made Children, undertakes to summarize in popular form the results 
of the entire investigation. The following quotation from the sum- 
mary chapter of the book is extremely illuminating. 

The chief part of our interest . . . . lies in the fact that 28,000,000 of this 
[weekly] movie audience is composed of minors, children and adolescents under 
twenty-one years of age; and that of these 11,000,000 are aged thirteen and 
younger. The total enrolment in American schools and institutions of higher 


education, as estimated in Recent Social Trends, is approximately 29,500,000. 
Allowing for the fact that movies are inaccessible in certain rural areas, the two 
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populations almost coincide; the movie population of minors includes virtually 
the children of the entire nation, and they average a movie a week or fifty-two a 


It must be said at the outset that many infiuences play upon the experiences 
of children—the home, the school, the community—and it is impossible to state 
that one influence is more powerful than another. Yet it is entirely practical and 
useful to estimate the credits and debits of one agency without claiming that it is 
more or less powerful than another. 

Always remembering that certain excellent pictures are from time to time 
produced, as witness ““The Covered Wagon,” “Ben Hur,” “Grass,” “Abraham 
Lincoln,” “Arrowsmith,’’ and many others, Dr. Dale found, upon examination 
of 1,500 feature pictures, that the average is heavily weighted with sex and 
crime pictures. An analysis of a smaller sampling of pictures shows a predomi- 
nance of undesirable, often tawdry “goals” in life, and with a population of char- 
acters to match the goals. By this overloading, moreover, life as presented upon 
the screen is too often inevitably distorted, so that the young and especially 
children, so far from being helped to the formation of a true picture of life, often 
derive its opposite 

In the matter of physical effects of pictures upon children and adolescents, 
one of the most important studied is the effect upon their sleep. By their clever- 
ly devised apparatus, the hypnograph, Drs. Renshaw, Miller, and Marquis were 
able to obtain actual measurements of the sleep disturbance that follows upon 
seeing a movie. 

The sleep pattern of every child is a highly individual affair, depending 
upon various factors, such as age, sex, and mental “set.”” By no means all react 
alike to the same stimulus. After two and a half years of research, however, 
covering 6,650 child nights of sleep, the investigators found that, on the average, 
boys after seeing a movie showed an increase of about 26 per cent in their mo- 
tility over the amount peculiar to them in normal sleep, and girls about 14 per 
cent. That even where their motility decreased, the decrease was also due to the 
same cause: that is, the movie had acted as a depressor, owing to fatigue. The 
effects, though diminishing, were found to persist as long as four or five nights. 

The frequently marked reactions of children to certain scenes in most pic- 
tures, but notably to scenes in pictures of horror and fright, at least in part ex- 
plain the effects measured upon children’s sleep. Drs. Ruckmick and Dysinger, 
by means of a psycho-galvanometer, found that in the case of ordinary danger 
pictures the intensity of emotional reaction of adolescents is twice as great as 
that of adults, and that of young children, aged six to eleven, three times that of 
adults. At times the reaction is still greater though at times, too, in the case of 
adolescents, it is zero. Adolescents were most affected by erotic or suggestive 
scenes. The pulse and heart action were found to increase considerably, some- 
times to double the normal rate. Nervous and emotionally unstable children, 
naturally, are more affected than others. Ninety-three per cent of 458 high- 
school children answered that at some times they had been frightened by the 
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Professor Thurstone and Miss Peterson found in experiments with carefully 
selected pictures that children’s mental attitudes can be effectively changed by 
viewing those pictures. They found that a pro-Chinese picture makes the chil- 
dren more pro-Chinese; an anti-negro picture makes them anti-negro. They 
found these effects to persist for a long time, in one case as long as nineteen 
months. Their conclusion is that “the effect of the motion picture on social 
attitudes probably persists for a much longer time.” 

With a less sensitive technique May and Shuttleworth, in attempting to find 
differences between “movie” and “non-movie’’ children discovered, to begin 
with, so few children who had never attended the movies that their non-movie 
group consisted mainly of children who went infrequently to the movies, and the 
other group of those who attended two, three, or four times a week. In their 
tests for attitude they found no differences of significant import. In other tests, 
however, they found that movie children averaged lower in deportment records 
and in school work; are rated lower by their teachers, are less co-operative, less 
self-controlled, more deceptive, and less emotionally stable. Their classmates, 
though naming them more frequently as “best friends,”’ rate them lower than 
‘non-movie”’ children in the “Guess Who” test. 

Dr. Peters in inquiring how far current motion pictures square with the 
national mores examined a number of groups including not young children, but 
adolescents and adults of varied interests, forming virtually a cross-section of 
the nation. In a total of 142 feature pictures studied he found, for instance, 726 
scenes of aggressiveness in love-making that were rated by all groups as below 
the national standard of mores. 

In such scenes, however, as portrayed “democratic practices,” treatment of 
subordinates, employees, or treatment based upon racial discrimination, and 
also in the matter of treatment of children by parents, he found the movie scenes 
meeting with approval. 

Imitation is to such an extent natural to children that we can scarcely con- 
ceive of non-imitative children. It forms a large part of their education. Movies, 
because of their concreteness, their visual vividness, now supplemented by the 
auditory channel, present numerous patterns for imitation. Dr. Blumer found 
imitation of the movies widespread among the young, not only in such harmless 
matters as dress and beautification, but in such other particulars as love tech- 
nique, flirtation, kissing, caressing, “vamping,” “necking.” Some of these things 
enter into the daydreams of adolescents, which, as Dr. Blumer puts it, “may 
stimulate impulses and whet appetites.”’ In this way movies tend to become a 
school of conduct for children and adolescents 

Sometimes certain pictures have a socially desirable effect. Cases are record- 
ed where pictures like “Ben Hur” and “The King of Kings” turned young minds 
to religious aspiration, and pictures like “Beau Geste” and “Over the Hill,” toa 
closer family affection. Some have been swayed toward ambitions for study, a 
collegiate training, or foreign travel. The screen, in short, is an open book, a 
school, a system of education, amounting often to a molder of the characters of 
the young 
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The aim of all the studies upon which the present book is based, as well as of 
the book itself, is to bring us face to face with the facts—and they are grave. 
Once in possession of the facts, the public, it is hoped, will find the remedies; for, 
after all, it is the public that is most vitally concerned. It is a social problem 
which touches everyone of us, “a critical and complicated situation,” and by 
concerted thought and effort we must, imperatively, solve it. 

The Motion Picture Research Council, originally instrumental in causing 
these studies to be made, will watch the expressions and comments of the public 
with keen vigilance and, by a careful scrutiny of these against the background 
of the materials of the research, will doubtless formulate its own conclusions 
and even, possibly, propose remedies. 

At all events, the first great step has been taken and now, largely, the facts 
are known. 









































RETARDATION IN THE FIRST GRADE 


The South Carolina State Department of Education has recently 
issued a bulletin entitled First Grade Progress in South Carolina Ele- 
mentary Schools. The following statement quoted from the bulle- 
tin reveals that in the elementary schools for white children there 
is an extremely high percentage of non-promotion of pupils from the 
first to the second grade. 


For the entire state, including schools of various sizes, the percentage of 
first-grade advancement is much lower than for any other grade of the elemen- 
tary schools. In the first grade the percentage of pupils advanced in the small 
schools is very much lower than that of the larger schools. This difference in 
pupil non-progress of small and large schools beyond the first grade does not 
appear to hold true to an appreciable extent. 

According to size of schools, the percentage of progress and non-progress of 
pupils was as follows: one-teacher schools, 55.1 per cent progress and 44.9 per 
cent non-progress; two-teacher schools, 55.9 per cent progress and 44.1 per cent 
non-progress; three-teacher schools, 55.3 per cent progress and 44.7 per cent 
non-progress; four-teacher schools, 58.2 per cent progress and 41.8 per cent non- 
progress; five-teacher schools, 71.3 per cent progress and 28.7 per cent non- 
progress. After reaching the five-teacher schools, the progress and non-progress 
remain fairly steady, with the exception of the eleven-teacher size schools, up to 
the sixteen or more teacher size schools. Here, due to the fewer number of large 
schools, the larger elementary schools were arranged in groups. For example: 
All schools with teacher sizes ranging from 16 to 25, inclusive, were placed in the 
group of 16-25 teacher size schools. In these larger schools the progress and non- 
progress of the first-grade pupils was as follows: 16-25 teacher size schools, 77.2 
per cent progress and 22.8 per cent non-progress; 26-5o teacher size schools, 
77.5 per cent progress and 22.5 per cent non-progress; 51-100 teacher size 
schools, 77.1 per cent progress and 22.9 per cent non-progress; 101-75 teacher 
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size schools, 89.3 per cent progress and 10.7 per cent non-progress. For the en- 
tire state the weighted average of first-grade pupil progress was 68.4 per cent and 
31.6 per cent non-progress. .... 

Of the 1930-31 white elementary school non-progress, the first-grade non- 
progress was 53.4 per cent of the entire non-progress by grades including the 
first grade through to the seventh grade. The seventh-grade progress, that is, 
the number of pupils finishing the elementary schools, was not included in this 
study. The percentage of the first-grade non-progress to the total elementary 
non-progress is greater in the small schools than in the larger schools. ... . 

Since the retardation of pupils was much greater in the first grade than 
other grades of the elementary schools, questionnaires were sent to teachers of the 
elementary grades and to superintendents of schools. These requests were sent 
to teachers in the one, two, three, and larger teacher size schools as well as 
superintendents of schools. The one-, two-, and three-teacher size schools re- 
ceived the greatest number of questionnaires. In order to get a cross-section of 
reports from the entire state, a certain number of schools, including at least one 
superintendent, was selected from each county. In this way, an effort was made 
to obtain explanations from the teachers as to the cause or causes of the first- 
grade non-promotion. 

The questionnaire asked for the following information: (a) Irregular attend- 
ance, (b) Heavy teaching load, (c) Not enough time applied to each child, (d) 
Entered school late, (¢) Illness, (f) Indifference or lack of interest, (g) Low abil- 
ity, (4) Under-age. The teacher was requested to rank each [item] according 
to the importance it played in causing first-grade non-promotion. Before each 
[item] the teacher was asked to place a numeral indicating the order of rank. 
For instance, (1) Irregular attendance, (2) Illness, etc. A space was left for 
general remarks at the bottom of the page..... 

Table II [in the bulletin] contains the replies by teachers on first-grade re- 
tardation. “Irregular attendance” is given first rank, with “Heavy teaching 
load” and “Not enough time applied to each child’’ following in order named. 
For second rank the replies give ‘Not enough time applied to each child’ the 
lead, with “Irregular attendance” and ‘Heavy teaching load’ occurring in 
order named. “Irregular attendance” leads all other answers as to third-rank 
place. The remaining answers according to rank, with the exception of ‘En- 
tered school late,”’ show their highest number of entries below the fourth rank. 
“Under-age” and “Illness” appear to contribute the least to the cause of first- 
grade retardation. 


Excessive non-promotion in the first grade is by no means con- 
fined to the elementary schools of South Carolina. A study of grade 
progress in the rural schools of Delaware revealed that 48 per cent of 
the non-progress in the schools was in the first grade, 14 per cent in 
each of the second and third grades, and 1o per cent in the fourth 
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grade. In 1931 the Division of Educational Research of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia secured information with respect to promo- 
tion in the elementary schools of thirty-nine of the largest cities of 
the country. It was found that on the average the promotion rate 
for the first grade was 6 per cent lower than for the elementary 
school as a whole. Hollis L. Caswell’s recent study of non-promotion 
in thirty-seven cities located in different parts of the country (Non- 
Promotion in Elementary Schools, Field Study No. 4, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers) reveals that “the first grade has a rate of 
non-promotion on the average of 16 per cent, while the remaining 
grades have rates between 8 and ro per cent.” 

There is something vitally wrong with an educational policy which 
permits the first grade to become the “shock” grade of the elemen- 
tary school. To be met with failure at the very threshold of his 
school experience is a matter of no small import to the child. It is 
difficult, of course, to determine with any degree of precision the 
effect of retardation on personality, although there is reason to be- 
lieve that retardation is a fruitful cause of delinquency. Moreover, 
there is a great deal of evidence to support the contention that 
retardation is seldom an effective educational practice, and it would 
seem that the practice is particularly questionable in the case of first- 
grade pupils. 

There are, no doubt, many causes of retardation among first- 
grade pupils. It is very probable that a considerable percentage of 
these pupils have not attained the mental maturity to do success- 
fully the work required of them. For example, the evidence seems to 
indicate that pupils who have not attained a mental age of six and 
one-half years are likely to meet with difficulty in learning to read. 
In many instances, no doubt, lack of social maturity contributes to 
failure; for the first-grade pupil finds himself in a world of novel 
social experience. It is no doubt true, too, as is supposed by the 
teachers of South Carolina, that irregular attendance and poor 
teaching are contributing factors of importance. Whatever may be 
the causes of the high percentage of failure of first-grade pupils, 
those causes should be discovered and in large measure removed. 
If pupils cannot adjust themselves to first-grade standards, first- 
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grade standards should be adjusted to pupils. Here is a problem 
which should challenge sharply the attention of school administra- 
tors. 

STATE AND CHURCH IN THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


The Daily Mining Journal, Marquette, Michigan, quotes the fol- 
lowing letter from the Rt. Rev. Paul Joseph Nussbaum to the clergy 
and laity of the Marquette Catholic Diocese, with a statement that 
the letter was read at all masses in churches in the Upper Peninsula 
on Sunday, July 30. 


To the Clergy and Laity 

' Drarty BELoven: The children of today are the men and women of tomor- 
row. Their proper education is all important. It is vital to them, to the nation, 
to the Church. Parents, State and Church have their sacred duties in this 
matter. 

Children are destined for heaven, not for earth. They must be taught to use 
their faculties, the earth and the things thereof in such a way as to enable them 
to reach heaven. 

Jesus opened heaven for humanity by His death upon the cross. He estab- 
lished His Church to teach the way to heaven. She is essentially a Teacher. She 
has pre-eminent right over education. While recognizing parental and state 
rights in the education of youth, she asserts her supremacy to correct parental 
and state errors in education. She fights every encroachment upon her rights to 
the supreme teaching office. 

This doctrine of the Church’s Supremacy in the field of education as it pro- 
motes, impedes or destroys the chance of reaching heaven must be preached in 
season and out of season even though it invites persecution and arouses the ire 
of pseudo-scientists and pagan educators at what they consider a most arrogant 
claim. 

Since the seventeenth century when the heroic Jesuit Martyrs Isaac Jogues, 
John de Brebeuf, Rene Goupil, John Lalande and the intrepid Jesuit explorer, 
Jacques Marquette, passed through this territory the Church has exercised Her 
teaching office. When the saintly and scholarly Bishop Baraga in the first half 
of the nineteenth century came to stay in the Upper Peninsula he built the paro- 
chial school beside the church to impart secular and religious knowledge to the 
Redmen. He supported his schools by contributions from the French Lyons 
Office of the Propagation of the Faith, the Austrian Leopoldine Society, and the 
U.S.A. Indian Agency. His Diaries preserved here in the Diocesan Archives 
show these entries. 

The early Catholic white settlers in these parts built their schools to train 
their children in belles-lettres, the arts and sciences and at the same time to teach 
them the way to heaven. You have followed their example and today have 
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twenty-five parochial grade and high schools, academies and college. Seven 
thousand of your children frequent these schools. Their tuition at the minimum 
rate of sixty dollars ($60.00) per child cost you four hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars ($420,000.00) during the past school year. 

Despite the unprecedented economic depression of the past few years you 
have kept these schools open. But, with the increase in federal and state taxa- 
tion, and the late sales tax on every morsel you eat, garment you wear, every 
purchase you make, it becomes a question how long you can continue to support 
your schools. 

The State takes an annual census of all children of school age for the purpose 
of apportioning tax money to the public schools. The State pays the public 
school the per capita apportionment for the number of children who are attend- 
ing your parochial schools. The public school in the district where there is a 
parochial school is taking money for which it gives you absolutely no service. 
Here is an injustice which must rouse the indignation of all fair-minded people. 
Pastors should call the attention of the public to this most unethical procedure. 

I realize that the “‘new deal” has given you a ray of hope, and that your faith 
and your love for your children will lead you to make every sacrifice to provide 
a complete secular and religious education for your children, but, to take time 
by the fore-lock and to be prepared for such a calamity as the closing of even one 
parochial school, which would throw your children into the public school which 
may not teach religion, I am hereby directing all Pastors to establish in their 
parishes and missions the “Confraternity of Christian Doctrine.” 

Gather into the Confraternity intelligent young men and women and give 
them a course in popular apologetics. You will not be able to make these young 
people scientific theologians, but you will be able to equip them to correct mis- 
representations of religion and to refute calumnies against the Church made by 
ignorant and malicious bigots. You may also use these trained apologists to as- 
sist you to reach every child in your parishes and missions and especially the 
adolescent youth who, owing to the lack of the Catholic high school in your 
vicinity, is compelled to attend the public high school. 

I request Pastors to apply to the public school officials in their districts for 
the official census of children of school age. Should they refuse, the Lansing 
State Department will furnish it. Check all the Catholic children to assure 
yourselves that no child in your jurisdiction will be without religious instruction. 

To create a greater interest in the true principles of education Pastors will 
please make the late Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI on “The Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth” the topic of their Sunday sermons during the month of August. 
Copies of the Encyclical may be obtained from the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. A 
brochure on the “Confraternity of Christian Doctrine” by the Rev. Raymond 
Prindiville, C.S.P., may be obtained from the American Ecclesiastical Review 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pastors will please send to the Chancery Office on or before September 30 the 
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names and addresses of the young men and women they have selected for enrol- 
ment in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and the number of Catholic 
children registered on the last official state school census in their district. 

May the Holy Spirit direct your zeal for the education of youth and inspire a 
large number of intelligent, active young men and women to co-operate in one 
of the great spiritual works of mercy, namely, to enlighten the uninstructed in 
the things that lead to heaven, especially the underprivileged children who are 
not in the parochial school. 

Please read this letter at all the Masses on Sunday, July 30. 

Devotedly yours in Jesus Crucified, 
PavuL JosEPH NussBAUM 
Bishop of Marquette 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
July 20, 1933 


A SELECTED LIST OF PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES FOR 
TEACHERS 


An article bearing the title ‘Selecting Magazines for Teachers 
Starved for Professional Vitamins” was published by Professor Car- 
ter Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University, in a recent 
issue of the School Executives Magazine. In this article Professor 
Alexander, “‘on the basis of observation, considerable examination of 
educational periodicals, and talks with leading practical superin- 
tendents and supervisors,” sets up certain criteria “by which maga- 
zines rich in professional vitamins may be identified.” He also pre- 
sents a list of magazines which meet these criteria. The character- 
istics of the periodicals included in his list are described as follows: 


These magazines all have one distinctive quality, they are thought-provok- 
ing. When this quality is further studied, it seems to be due to the emphasis on 
worth-while or important matters, and to the treatment of these in well-written 
and authoritative articles. 

Emphasis on important matters appears in such things as the selection of 
fundamental problems of educational theory, methods, or policies. Such maga- 
zines devote little or no attention to such fleas on the hair of the tail of the dog as 
“devices” or those camouflaged personal advertisements often headed “news 
notes.” These magazines treat current educational needs, problems, accomplish- 
ments, or failures, rather than those of a generation or so ago. They constantly 
emphasize new ideas, new relationships, new applications of old data, and new 
interpretations of old views or data. They do not neglect the past, but they use 
it to suggest what we ought to do or not to do in education now and in the future. 
All this they do, not simply for novelty’s sake, but because the new and com- 
pleter studies are more apt to contain the truth than are exploded theories, the 
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disproved assertions and the incomplete studies of bygone years, and the recom- 
mendations admirably adapted to the horse-and-buggy era but wholly unsuited 
to the automobile and aeroplane age, still repeated by a great many educational 
periodicals for teachers. 

The educational magazines rich in professional vitamins are authoritative 
and well written. They enjoy their eminence, not because of the size of their 
subscription lists, but because of the inherent worth of their contents. Their 
articles are interesting, challenging, not pedantic, trite, or platitudinous. They 
are intelligently and scientifically critical and are not merely promoting a cult or 
commercial interest. Where possible, their articles are based on evidence and 
the results of sound research, rather than on mere opinion or the limited personal 
experience of the writers. 

The articles in these magazines are orderly presentations, more or less com- 
plete in themselves, of problems that can be adequately treated in the available 
space. These periodicals do not attempt to cover in an article something that re- 
quires a book for satisfactory treatment. Nor do they mislead teachers into 
thinking that any periodical reading can ever take the place of stimulating, 
solid, and worth-while books. 


The following magazines are included in the selected list of peri- 
odicals: for all teachers— Journal of Educational Research, Progres- 
sive Education, and School and Society; for elementary-school teach- 
ers—Educational Method and Elementary School Journal; for high- 


school teachers—Junior-Senior High School Clearing House and 
School Review. Professor Alexander points out that no importance 
is to be attached to the order in which a magazine appears in the list 
and that the list is not intended to be exhaustive. 





A NEW EMPHASIS IN LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


RICHARD W. BARDWELL 
Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


Apparently there is general acceptance of the principle that every 
situation in the school which requires or stimulates social intercom- 
munication or individual self-expression in language is the opportu- 
nity for developing language ability. This principle implies that every 
teacher is a teacher of English. It also suggests that the materials 
and the situations arising in the work on the content in the social- 
science and the natural-science fields and in the current life of the 
school group are more vital and therefore much more effective than 
any which are set up for the specific purpose of developing definite 
language abilities. 

Does the acceptance of this principle mean that the teaching of 
English, which has usually been considered as the direct attempt of 
the teacher to improve the expressional abilities of his pupils, is to 
be reduced to the incidental help which the teacher gives when the 
group is engaged in work in the so-called “‘content”’ fields or in the 
general social activity of the school? Is there, then, no need for the 
organization by the school or by the teacher of a direct attack on the 
problem of developing the language of the children as a definite 
and specific task? To reply that the teaching of language need only 
be incidental and that it requires no direct attack is apparently to 
agree that one of the major purposes of the school can be accom- 
plished most effectively by ignoring that purpose. It may be, how- 
ever, that we are quibbling over terms and that the question arises 
only from the method of naming or classifying the work of the school. 

How is the “eaching which proceeds during the course of a typical 
school day classified? Is it called history-teaching when the content 
is information regarding the past, while the same thing is called the 
teaching of citizenship when the purpose of the teacher is to bring 
about the general understanding necessary to the functioning of the 
citizen of today? Is the teaching called geography-teaching when the 

95 
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content is information regarding the effect of the earth’s surface 
upon man, and is it called economics if with the same subject matter 
the teacher aims to bring about a better understanding of the source 
of the material wealth which man should have today to live his most 
complete life? Is some teaching called health instruction when the 
content is the information which will be the basis for the normal func- 
tioning of the organs, the nerves, and the glands of the human body, 
or may this same instruction be called the teaching of language if the 
purpose of the teacher is to bring about a fluency of language ex- 
pression and a removal of language defects caused by an abnormal 
physical condition? 

If teaching is considered in this manner, the conclusion may be 
that, if any classification is desirable, a classificaion which expresses 
the major purpose of the school or teacher, rather than a classifica- 
tion which merely defines the informational content, is the more logi- 
cal. The first classification has the advantage of naming the thing 
in the teaching act which is the more important. Therefore, if the 
organization of the school program is to be laid out in any specific 
terms, it should be stated in terms of such purposes rather than in 
terms of the means, or the content, by which these purposes are to 
be attained. To organize the work of the school around content 
would be to imply that information is the center of the organization 
and to mislead the teacher who is using such an organization as his 
guide. 

It is generally recognized that one of the important teaching pur- 
poses of the elementary school is to bring about a development of 
certain language abilities. There is no general agreement with re- 
gard to grade standards in these language abilities, but it is coming to 
be recognized that not only the development of the abilities but also 
the teaching which assists in this development must be concerned 
with the individual difficulty. This recognition indicates the similar- 
ity between the fundamental principles of the teaching of language 
at all grade levels of the elementary school and the principles 
generally accepted in the teaching of reading after the general 
reading adaptation has been made. Because of the great range 
in abilities in every typical schoolroom group, it becomes the task of 
the teacher to learn what the individual differences are and to apply 
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his skill to the removal of individual defects and the development of 
individual skills and abilities. 

That this task is not generally undertaken in the elementary 
schools is probably the cause of the feeling of futility which many 
teachers have had concerning the actual results of their efforts in 
teaching language. The enormous amount of energy expended by 
teachers in vain attempts to improve usage by means of class drill in 
classes where there exist wide ranges of correctness in usage has con- 
tributed to this feeling of futility. Correcting the sentence fault of an 
individual in a class group or as a class exercise, with a consequent 
waste of 95 per cent of the total class time, is another typical exam- 
ple of the prevailing method of teaching language which has caused 
teachers to assent to the idea that language should be merged and 
taught incidentally. On the other hand, if a teacher, after working 
with an individual pupil, can see that he has done something for the 
child in the improvement of the child’s language ability, that he has 
been responsible for some development which in all probability 
would not have taken place without the teacher’s diagnosis and skil- 
ful treatment, then he will have no feeling of futility. On the con- 
trary, the teacher will experience from the language-teaching the 
satisfaction which follows any creative work. With his opportunity 
throughout the school day to obtain an overview of the language 
habits, abilities, and weaknesses of the individual pupils in all their 
school life—work and play—the teacher can observe carefully, diag- 
nose, and prescribe. If the prescription requires treatment beyond 
his ability or beyond the limits of his direct influence, the teacher can 
still be the person responsible for setting in action those specialized 
services available in either the school or the community which will 
furnish adequate treatment. 

Some of the best language-teaching that I have observed was the 
exemplification of this principle of individual treatment resulting 
from the teachers’ recognition of the relation between language ex- 
pression and the physical and mental health of the child. A survey 
of all the elementary schools in Madison, Wisconsin, was made to 
discover the pupils who were having difficulty in expressing them- 
selves well. In February, 1932, the teachers were asked to report all 
pupils in their classes who exhibited difficulties of the following 
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types: (1) speech too low or too fast, (2) repetition or rambling 
talk, (3) grammatical errors or slang, (4) inability to listen attentive- 
ly, (5) lack of originality in expression, (6) unwillingness to take part 
in discussion, (7) embarrassment in speaking before the class as an 
audience (timidity), (8) indifference to the discussions of the class, 
(9) eagerness to talk but few ideas (aggressiveness), and (10) too 
much docility in accepting criticism or suggestions. In order to as- 
sist the teachers in the observation and recognition of emotional 
disturbances which interfere with effective expression, the committee 
in charge of the study listed the most common causes, such as timid- 
ity, aggressiveness, docility, extreme nervousness, and peculiar so- 
cial attitudes. The following questions were suggested as guides: 

. Is the child timid before the entire class? Before a small group? 

. Is he timid on the playground? 

Does he want to talk all the time? 

. Is he a bully or a leader on the playground? 

. Is he willing to listen courteously? 

. Does he piay fair? 

Would he rather work alone than enter into a group activity? 

. Is there an antagonism toward one or two others in the class? 

. Is he satisfied with inadequate expression of his ideas? 

. Is he over-sensitive or easily embarrassed? 

. Is he conscious of the response of other children to him? 

12. Does he give evidence of poor social adjustment? 

The children who had been identified by the specialists in speech 
correction as extreme problem cases were not included in the reports 
of the classroom teachers. These extreme cases were already being 
given specialized treatment, and the teachers had turned over to the 
special teachers of speech the responsibility for the removal or the 
improvement of the gross defects which were seriously impeding the 
language of these children. The cases reported in this survey were, 
therefore, not the extreme cases but rather those marginal cases in 
which the teacher recognized that some special help might bring 
about definite improvement in language. The number of pupils re- 
ported for each grade is shown in Table I. 

The following analysis’ of the findings and suggestions for reme- 
dial work were sent to each teacher. 

tEthel Mabie, ‘Language Curriculum Report.” Madison, Wisconsin: Madison 
Public Schools, 1932 (mimeographed). 
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It is not customary to consider problems of language-teaching from the physi- 
cal and mental-hygiene viewpoint. Our study gives plenty of evidence, how- 
ever, that such an attack is fundamental. As we continue to consider these 
basic problems of expression, we shall all become more keenly observant and 
understanding. As with physicians of much experience, conditions that we 
missed previously will become significant, and our diagnoses and treatment will 
be wiser. Obviously we are plowing in sand when we attempt to train in choice 
of words and in good sentence structure children who feel that the effort to talk 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST SIX 
GRADES OF SCHOOLS IN MADISON EXHIBITING 
EACH OF TEN LANGUAGE FAULTS 











LANGUAGE FAULT 


Kinder- All 
garten I IV Grades 





. Speech too low or too fast ... 9 28 19 
. Repetition or rambling talk..| 11 18 II 
. Grammatical errors or slang. 4 17 14 
. Inability to listen Io 20 19 
. Lack of originality 5 18 9 
. Unwillingness to take part in 

discussion Io 19 2 
. Embarrassment in speaking 

before class (timidity) 19 62 29 
. Indifference to discussion... . 7 22 II 
. Eagerness to talk but few 

ideas (aggressiveness) 14 18 | 19 17 
. Too much docility 2 S| 21 2 





QI | 230 | 132 134 





























before a group of their classmates is an ordeal. Those children must be given a 
feeling of security and an opportunity to grow in a satisfying way. 

The pupils who are indicated in this study will be followed through the next 
two or three years. With the help of the guidance department we may be able to 
secure improvement in some cases in that length of time. We suggest a compari- 
son of these records with your knowledge of reading disability in your building. 
Failure in a fundamental subject is often the cause of personality difficulties and 
the so-often attendant language problems. 

The number of difficulties reported under 1 may indicate that we need to 
provide more speech training for all children as well as for those who really have 
speech defects. The best approach on this is through dramatization and other 
audience reading and language situations. Pupils needing individual training 
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for better enunciation or voice control can be discovered and stimulated to 
practice for improvement through these situations. 

Evidently the number of pupils making grammatical errors is much smaller 
than we have always assumed. All of them have probably not been reported, 
but still comparison of the number after 3 with the number after 7 indicates 
justification for shifting our emphasis away from correctness as a class objective 
and making the attack upon it individual. 

The most interesting information furnished by these reports is that we have 
more than twice as many problems due to timidity as to aggressiveness. 
(Compare 7 with 9.) Most language textbooks have been built upon the princi- 
ple that children’s expression should be limited and controlled to meet a standard 
of correctness. There is evidence here to warrant an emphasis upon stimulation 
and encouragement of expression rather than upon suppression. 

Indifference and docility are as vital language problems as any of the others 
reported. It is easy to miss detecting the too docile child. If we consider Prob- 
lems 4, 8, and 10 together as problems in securing proper listening attitudes, we 
will discover that we have no small amount of difficulty on that score. The key 
to this is probably an enriched and varied language program that will secure 
more active listening. 

Some of our difficulties are apparently overcome as the pupils progress 
through the grades. By continuing to make such development of personality a 
specific objective in our language program, we could do even more for some 
pupils. 

Is our problem really so small in the kindergarten, or have we missed observ- 
ing some of the cases? Piaget states that the two children of six years of age 
whom he studied were only 43 per cent and 47 per cent social in their use of 
language.' If that is an indication of the amount of real communication to be 
found among children of that age, one of the main objectives in the kindergarten 
is the training in ability to listen. Yet the number of listening problems reported 
was very small. Does the more formal work of the first grade cause language 
problems to increase? 

We have a greater number of problems reported in fourth grade than in 
third grade. Are third-grade standards too low, or is there too sharp an emphasis 
on achievement in the fourth grade? We cannot now answer these questions, 
but I raise them for our serious thought. 


The suggestions of the committee for correction of specific diffi- 
culties were as follows: 


1. Examination of-child for physical defects. 

2. Knowledge of the home situation will be necessary. In obtaining this and in 
gaining co-operation with the home, the child-guidance department will be 
helpful. 

t Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child, p. 35. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1926. 
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. Freedom of expression in all fields, such as rhythm, art, music, pantomime, 
creative work, provides emotional outlets and gives a richness of experience 
through which language freedom develops. 

. A sympathetic classroom atmosphere is essential to the progress of these 
pupils with emotional problems. This means that all children in the group 
should not be treated alike but that each should have equal opportunity with 
the others according to his needs and abilities. 

. Ways of handling specific difficulties. 

a) Timidity. 

(1) Put child to work at his own level, and lead him gradually from what 
he can do to a higher level. 

(2) Help him to think through a problem and prepare a few brief sen- 
tences with which he is satisfied. 

(3) Provide situations calling for co-operative effort. 

(4) Bring about group approval when possible for it to be sincere. 

(5) Avoid subjecting a timid pupil to group criticism. 

(6) Let him work with a child whom he likes, to give him a sense of se- 
curity. 

(7) Teacher should be generous but sincere with praise. 

(8) Let him have a feeling of success and of your satisfaction with his 
achievement. 

(9) Attempt to determine the cause of any inferiority complex. 

(a) If due to a physical characteristic which makes him conspicuous, 
such as freckles, unusual size, wearing glasses, curly or red hair, 
the teacher may enlist the co-operation of the group. This must 
be done tactfully without the knowledge of the child. 

(6) If due to an unfortunate home condition, such as unfavorable 
comparison with another child in the family or indulgent or over- 
severe parents, the child-guidance department can make sugges- 
tions to the parents. 

b) Aggressiveness. 

(1) If caused by a feeling of inferiority, handle him much the same as you 
would the child who for a similar reason is timid. 

(2) If caused by a consciousness of unusual ability, his leadership has 
been overemphasized by frequent appointments as chairman of com- 
mittees, for leading parts in programs, or possibly by references of 
teachers to his work as superior. 

(a) Distribute leadership jobs more fairly in the group. 

(b) Lead the group to judge his work with some degree of sternness. 

(c) Give him much individual work so that he is not always forcing 
himself upon, nor being compared with, the group. 

(d) If possible, put him in a group whose ability is equivalent to, or 
better than, his. 

(3) If aggressiveness has developed in self-defense against stronger per- 
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sonalities (usually adults in the home), give him many opportunities 
for expressing his own individuality without imposing on other chil- 
dren. 
(a) Creative work. 
(6) Individual projects. 
(c) Special responsibility. 

c) Nervousness. 

(1) Do not hurry him. Allow time for him to express himself. 

(2) Eliminate speed element in all his work. Give more time for thought- 
ful preparation in language. 

(3) Avoid competition, the selection of the best, etc. 

(4) Make your standard for him the best result that he can secure. 

(s) Create an atmosphere of calm and quiet in the classroom without 
interfering with the freedom of the children. 

(6) Rest periods are beneficial to these pupils and to all other children as 
well. 

(7) Do not overtax the capable child with too much special work. Extra- 
credit work should be interesting, not a repetition of something al- 
ready mastered. 

(8) Avoid over-stimulation or inflated enthusiasm. 

(9) Teacher must be careful that her voice is not irritating. Keep voice 
distinct and vigorous as well as pleasant and low pitched. 

d) Undesirable social attitudes. 

(x) On the playground. The attitude the group takes toward the child 
because of his playground behavior sometimes influences his class- 
room reactions. If he does not enter into the spirit of play, play fair, 
consider the interests of the group, or observe the rules of the game, 
his unpopularity with the group creates in him an antagonistic atti- 
tude, which carries over into the classroom, thereby inhibiting the 
freedom of his expression. 

(a) May we suggest that any teacher who notices unsocial responses 
in the classroom watch the children at play. 

(6) Form clubs which set up standards of good sportsmanship. 

(c) If this child excels in any sport, his leadership in that field may 
result in his gaining the admiration of the group. 

(d) Organize the pupils’ play as suggested by the bulletins of the 
physical-education department. 

(e) Make playground situations the subjects of conversation and dis- 
cussion in the classroom, thereby raising the standards of play. 


A subcommittee listed the possible causes of certain language 
difficulties, such as inability to listen, lack of vigor in voice quality, 
lack of poise, failure to volunteer, indifference, docility, or lack of 
interest in revising or improving expression. The committee also 
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gave suggestions for the recognition of physical handicaps and for 
procedures in correcting these defects. This list was included in the 
materials sent out to each classroom teacher: 


1. Possible physical causes of language difficulty. 

a) Malnutrition. 

b) Underweight condition. 

c) Fatigue, from such causes as lack of sleep, maladjusted seats, etc. 

d) Physical defects, such as poor hearing, poor vision, diseased tonsils, etc. 

2. Suggestions for recognition of physical handicaps. 

a) Is the child listless or tired? 

b) Is he underweight? 

c) Has he a healthy color? 

d) Is his posture slouchy? 

e) What are his reactions to work and play? 

J) Does he show unusual signs of nervousness or irritation? 

g) Is he a mouth-breather? 

h) Has he frequent colds or sore throat? 

7) Does he show signs of eyestrain? 

j) Does he have frequent headaches? 

k) Is he hard of hearing? 

1) Does he need dental care? 

m) Does his hair have a healthy appearance? 

n) Does he have a happy or a worried expression? 

. Suggested procedures in correcting any of the conditions named above. 

a) A physical examination by a doctor and a dental examination by a den- 
tist. 

b) A follow-up conference with the mother. 

c) If posture is due to poor muscle tone, work to build up general health. 

d) The hard-of-hearing child should be given special consideration in the 
classroom. Often a front seat will be helpful. Teach him to observe lip- 
movements. 

e) In the case of mouth-breathing and frequent colds, ask for special ex- 
amination of nose and throat. 

f) Seek to eliminate the cause of fatigue or nervousness, but in the mean- 
time provide rest periods. 

g) For underweight children or those reported as malnourished, investigate 
the food habits and co-operate with the mother in securing adequate 
nourishment. 

h) If the child does not seem happy, try to determine whether the cause is 
physical or emotional. 

i) Secure the co-operation of the physical-education department in all cases. 


In order that the teachers might have concrete illustration of the 
intelligent treatment of physical or mental abnormalities by means 
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of which the language of the child may be improved, twenty case 
studies were submitted to the general teaching group by the com- 
mittee. An attempt was made in the selection of these case studies 
to draw examples from a variety of causes. These studies proved 
to be helpful to teachers who had not formerly considered this type 
of treatment to be within the field of their function as teachers. A 
typical case study, one of the twenty, follows. 


Doris entered Grade III B about the middle of October. Her previous teach- 
er had placed her in the Z group and reported that she had been doing unsatis- 
factory work because of a great deal of absence. She was very quiet and worked 
hard. She never volunteered in the group and, when called upon, could not an- 
swer. She became pale, her eyes opened wide, and she showed signs of actual 
suffering from fright. 

She was given a group intelligence test, resulting in a score too low for 
computation. A short time later she was given an individual Binet test, which 
gave her an intelligence quotient of 89. 

A personality test given by the child-guidance department showed a very 
high degree of personal inferiority, social maladjustment, and undesirable fam- 
ily relationships. 

The first attempt to socialize her was made on the playground. Here she 
stood apart and did not enter into the games. The children were taught a new 
game in order that she would have an equal chance to learn. She was awkward 
and hesitant about trying and was not chosen as a desirable player when com- 
petition entered into the game; this type of game was therefore avoided at first. 
Several of the most dependable girls were spoken to about Doris. They were 
asked to help her as a new girl by giving her a chance to play on their teams so 
that she could become a good player. Their co-operation was splendid, and it was 
not long before they came running in with the delightful news, “Doris made a 
homer!” 

Her responses on the home-relationship phase of the personality test were such 
as these: Her greatest wish was to have her father and mother love her more. 
She felt that they loved her brother and sister more than they did her. Her 
day-dreaming score was also high, indicating that she was trying to escape 
from the realities facing her. 

A home call revealed a pathetic economic situation. The father had been 
out of work for some time. The mother, who was in poor health, was supporting 
the family of five. They were living in two small rooms in a most dilapidated 
house. The father talked freely about the child. He said that at home she was 
very quiet and spext most of her time alone with her books. The two younger 
children were more active and probably received more attention—a fact which 
made her feel that they were better loved. The father promised to co-operate 
by showing more interest in Doris. The fact that she later brought to school 
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several original contributions saying proudly, ““My father helped me make 
them,” showed that the home call had paid dividends. 

Since she seemed in good physical condition, it was thought that her extreme 
timidity might be caused by feelings of inferiority. The personality test con- 
firmed this. An attempt was made to establish her confidence by making favor- 
able comments on all things which she did well, such as neat handwork, perfect 
spelling papers, and helpfulness in the small chores about the room which she 
was asked to do. She was placed in a small group of equal ability during the 
reading and discussion periods. When the small groups were to make their 
contribution to the whole, special precaution was taken to see that she knew 
definitely what part she was to contribute. When the time came, she could not 
say a word; she was dumb with fright. As little attention as possible was paid 
to her failure, and the work was started all over again. The next time it was 
planned to have her read the story which she had written. She managed to get 
through it, but her voice quavered, and her body trembled like a leaf. Work 
was continued in small but varied groups, and she thus became accustomed to 
working with many persons. She seemed fond of music and rhythms and soon 
began to volunteer in these classes. We planned a number of dramatizations 
where she was not alone in appearing before the group. Sometime later we 
planned to entertain another grade, and she volunteered to take a part. She 
became very frightened and left her place beside the little ‘“movie” to come and 
stand by the teacher’s side. With the help of a friendly smile, she succeeded 
in telling her little story. As she gradually gained confidence in herself, the 
frightened, worried look left her face, and her voice became stronger. After six 
months she seemed willing to contribute her share to the activities of the group. 


CONCLUSION 
Through this co-operative study the classroom teachers came to 
have a much more complete understanding and appreciation of the 
effect of physical and mental health on the development of language 
abilities. More important than this understanding and appreciation, 
they began to assume responsibility as teachers of language for the 
intelligent treatment of the problem cases caused by physical and 
mental ill health and began to bring about changes and improve- 
ments which would not have taken place but for their skill as lan- 
guage teachers. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING WITH RADIO 


CLINE M. KOON 
United States Office of Education 


It may occasionally be justifiable to disrupt a class in order that 
the pupils may listen to an important broadcast, but, if the radio is to 
be used regularly in the classroom, its offerings should be an integral 
part of the subject being taught. In fact, the radio’s superiority over 
other available means of instruction should be demonstrable. The 
broadcasts should stimulate reflective thinking, supplement the 
teacher’s instruction, and motivate class projects. However, the radio 
should not be expected to do all for the learner. Skilful teaching is 
essential if radio instruction is to be interwoven into the fabric of a 
teaching-learning situation. Advance preparation, guided listening, 
and follow-up work have their places in the technique of teaching 
with radio. 

ADVANCE PREPARATION BY THE LISTENING SCHOOLS 


After the classroom teacher has chosen the radio series that she 
considers will be most beneficial for her pupils to hear and after the 
schedule has been adjusted, four problems remain to be solved in the 
preparation for the reception of the radio lessons. The teacher must 
decide (1) how to articulate the radio lessons with the regular work, 
(2) what mechanical aids will be needed and how they should be 
used, (3) how to create in her pupils the proper mental attitudes 
toward the radio lessons, and (4) what subject-matter preparation 
should be made by the pupils. 

The articulation of radio lessons with regular school work.—The 
teacher must so arrange the daily schedule that the proper classes 
can receive the radio lessons. She is next confronted with the prob- 
lem of fitting the radio lessons into the continuity of the daily in- 
struction in the proper courses. Occasionally a class may be covering 
the subject in about the same order in which it is being presented 
over the air. If not, the teacher must determine the best procedure— 
whether (1) to get into step with the radio presentations, (2) to use 
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the radio lesson as a review in case the subject matter has already 
been covered, or (3) to use the radio lesson as a preview of the sub- 
ject matter to be treated later. While the first possible choice would 
be ideal from the point of view of the broadcasting teacher, the local 
teacher has the responsibility of deciding what is best for her pupils 
in their location and environment. 

The choice and use of mechanical aids.—The first thing that should 
be considered under this heading is the use of the radio receiving 
equipment itself. Good reception is essential to the success of the 
broadcast lesson. The attention of the pupils must not be burdened 
with the effort to pick out words from a blur of sound. It is not 
generally realized what clear and reliable reception means nor how 
frequently schools are content with a standard of reception which is 
far from perfect. It is important that the speaker’s voice should not 
be reproduced in tones decidedly louder than those in which he is 
actually speaking at the microphone. Some speakers talk more 
quietly than others, and their personalities cannot be felt if the tim- 
bre and inflection are exaggerated by the loud-speakers. 

The loud-speaker should be placed in a position which will insure 
that every pupil can hear the lesson in comfort. While the acoustics 
of the room must be given consideration, pupils usually listen better 
when the loud-speaker is in front of them and about on a level 
with their heads. The pupils should be in such a position that they 
will be able to see the blackboard, write notes, examine maps, etc., 
while the lesson is proceeding. Advance lesson material should be 
provided, such as maps, charts, drawings, pictures, graphs, black- 
board outlines, equipment for experiments to be performed under 
the direction of the broadcasting teacher, and specimens and objects 
being studied. The pupils should have their pencils and paper ready 
to take notes on most lessons. 

The creation of the proper mental attitudes toward the radio lessons.— 
Children must learn how to listen and to cultivate the habit of 
disregarding extraneous noises. As a rule, they should have con- 
siderable practice in auditory perception. A child’s power of 
sustained attention, particularly attention to words coming from 
an instrument and unsupported by the presence of the speaker, is 
not likely at first to be particularly great. Children should be 
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taught to be ear-minded as well as eye-minded. Otherwise, they 
will develop very poor attitudes toward the radio lessons. 

The proper mental attitude toward the radio lessons involves far 
more than the ability to listen; it includes the desire to listen, the 
eagerness and the mental hunger which are essential in all forms of 
learning and instruction. The greatest factor in arousing this en- 
thusiasm and curiosity is the teacher herself. The indifferent teach- 
er who turns on the radio with a bored air and drops into her chair 
with a sigh which says, “Take it or leave it,” does more harm than 
good. If the teacher is genuinely interested in the forthcoming radio 
lesson, she will find it easy to arouse the interest of the pupils. 

Advance preparation of the subject matter.—If pupils’ aid-to-study 
pamphlets are supplied by the broadcasting officials, the teacher 
will find it easy to follow the directions given and have the pupils 
prepare the advance work given in the pamphlets. If only a teach- 
er’s manual is supplied, the teacher will need to direct the pupils’ 
preparation from the suggestions contained in the manual, along 
with other suggestions that she may consider appropriate. 

An examination of the reports of schools which have made use of 
radio lessons indicates that teachers do about as many different 
things in preparing for broadcast lessons as they do in preparing 
lessons of their own. Some teachers place lesson outlines and guide 
questions on the blackboard, some dictate the same material, and 
others have the material mimeographed for their pupils. Sometimes 
pupils prepare papers in advance, from the outlines in the advance 
lesson material, and compare their statements with the broadcasting 
teacher’s statements during the broadcast. A large number of teach- 
ers have class discussions in advance of the broadcast. In these dis- 
cussions interesting points are anticipated, and background material 
is given. Pupils are frequently assigned outside readings and special 
points to consider during the broadcast. Pretests given just before 
the broadcast and repeated immediately after the broadcast enable 
the teacher to determine how much has been learned. 


CLASS RECEPTION AND FOLLOW-UP WORK 
Guided listening.—The alert classroom teacher will not find the 
broadcast period a time for rest and relaxation. Indeed, she will be 
extremely busy. It is her responsibility to see that the receiving set 
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is tuned in to reproduce the voice as clearly as if the speaker were in 
the room. Next, she will ascertain whether any of the pupils are hav- 
ing difficulty in hearing the lesson or in making proper use of the 
mechanical aids that are to be used in connection with it. Then, 
so far as it is within her power, she will see that the room is free from 
extraneous noises and conditions which might disturb listening. 
She will consider the learning atmosphere and attitude of the class. 
Besides these duties, she will follow the line of thought of the lesson 
and keep herself in readiness to aid the distant teacher whenever 
she is directed to do so and at other times when special assistance is 
necessary. 

The attitude of the pupils during the radio lesson is just as im- 
portant as their attitude when the instructor is present in the class- 
room. Unfortunately, however, a favorable attitude is not so easy to 
secure. The broadcasting teacher is handicapped by being unable 
either to adapt his presentation to local conditions or to impress the 
listeners with his own enthusiasm for the subject, except as it is 
reflected through his voice. The interest and enthusiasm of the local 
teacher can be of material assistance in the creation of the proper 
mental attitude for alert, intelligent listening. 

The use of supplementary aids during the broadcast will be gov- 
erned by the subject, the methods of the teacher at the microphone, 
and the ability of the listening class. Some broadcasting teachers 
present their material in such a way as to require the minimum use 
of classroom aids. Others call directly on the listening teachers to 
assist by demonstrating points referred to, by writing on the black- 
board, or by referring to other aids that are usually available in the 
classroom. A third group of broadcasting teachers give their lessons 
in the form of directed pupil activity. The teaching of writing 
over the air, the direction of plays and gymnastics, and the instruc- 
tion of pupils in a standard test are examples of directed pupil 
activity. 

Classroom teachers will need to do considerable experimenting to 
determine the extent to which their pupils can profitably take notes 
during a broadcast.. When pupils make notes, their attention may be 
focused on the notes to such an extent that they will miss the con- 
tinuity of the broadcast. The rustling of papers and other noises 
made while taking notes may interfere with the listening. 
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Follow-up work.—Review is essential to all good teaching, and this 
maxim applies with special force to broadcast lessons, where tran- 
sient auditory impressions are the chief element. It will be necessary 
to revive and clarify these impressions with the aid of illustrations 
and other explanatory matter. The radio lesson should stimulate 
thinking and lead to further related activity. 

It is the duty and the privilege of the local teacher to interpret and 
vitalize the radio material. The radio can only offer suggestions and 
point the way. Questions and exercises play an important part in the 
review. The questions should serve not only to recall the informa- 
tion given but also to suggest applications and deductions. Where- 
ever possible, the pupils should be encouraged to write answers, to 
make outlines and diagrams, to prepare special reports, to hold frank 
and informal discussions, to supply illustrations, to ask questions, 
to comment, to match impressions, and to participate in any other 
exercises that are necessary to enable them to think the lesson out 
and to master its essentials as it applies to them in the furthering of 
their education. For the important thing in instruction by radio is 
not merely that facts are transmitted but rather that these facts 
become an intimate part of the pupil’s inner life and being. 

The classroom teacher has two additional responsibilities in the 
adaptation of the radio instruction to her pupils. She needs to adjust 
the review of the radio lesson and her own lesson plans in such a way 
that unnecessary duplication will be avoided and that the sum total 
of instruction will be a unified whole contributing to the commonly 
accepted objectives of education. It is absolutely essential that the 
programs mesh into the curriculum of the schools. She should also 
make prompt and frank reports to the broadcasting teacher, since 
the responsibility of meshing the radio lessons into the curriculum 
must be shared by him. School instruction by radio is a co-operative 
' venture, in which the broadcasting teacher and the local teacher are 
partners. The field is new, and many problems remain to be solved. 
The very nature of broadcasting makes it necessary for the broad- 
casting teacher to depend on the invaluable counsel of the classroom 
teacher to determine the effectiveness of the radio lessons and to 
point the way to improvements. 














WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


The economic depression, with all its grief and devastation, can 
still be contemplated without a sense of total loss. The American 
people, swept out of their illusions of permanent prosperity with 
extraordinary violence, have been stimulated to do more downright 
thinking than they have done heretofore since the tragic cataclysm 
of 1914. And inasmuch as social organization is the central object 
of their present concern, with its vital implications for education, 
educators with the rest are deeply and inextricably involved. No 
longer is a discussion of fundamental educational assumptions likely 
to induce the slumber of indifference in the members of our profes- 
sion; it is more likely to produce the wakefulness of a vigorous parti- 
sanship. Strange to say, a cure for insomnia has now become a 
cause. 

Since about 1910, when the youthful science of education began 
to stand on its own legs and timidly shift for itself, the peace of the 
educational ménage has been increasingly menaced. It is the old 
story in which two mistresses essay domiciliary arrangements under 
the same roof; for the younger member of the household has recently 
blossomed into a fair and alluring maturity. The rivalry is between 
a philosophy of education self-styled “‘progressive’’ and a science of 
education confident that true progress comes through research 
rather than through speculation. This so-called ‘“‘progressive” phi- 
losophy, not the philosophy of education but a philosophy, is a 
brand of pragmatism applied to education. Ten years or more be- 
fore the science of education began to attract real attention, the 
progressive philosophy had achieved a following and a name. Its 
fundamental thesis was expressed in a formula not always fully 
understood. It was the formula of reconstruction. Education was 
regarded as the reconstruction of experience. Reorganization or 
transformation of experience may be used as equivalent expressions. 
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Such reconstruction was conceived in its first intent as an individual 
process and was regarded as consisting in the addition of new mean- 
ings to items of experience—new qualities, new values. It has been 
described as the product of intellectual activity; for making experi- 
ence meaningful was regarded as the essence of the intellectual func- 
tion. Since, however, the process of attaching meanings to experi- 
ence is psychologically one of connection or association, the recon- 
struction under discussion can be adequately described as an impres- 
sive designation for the process of learning. Basicly, it has not been 
shown to be anything other than this. The view, then, is consistent 
with the definition of intelligence as ability to learn, a well-estab- 
lished tradition in psychology. 

Thus far, aside from the novelty of the terminology, the critics find 
little occasion for remonstrance. Numerous objections arise, how- 
ever, to the progressives’ interpretation of the function of intelli- 
gence, its place in life and in education. Among the objections the 
following deserve particular consideration: 

1. The theory magnifies the importance of the intellectual func- 
tion and disparages the function of habit in the control of human 
behavior. 

2. It emphasizes the improvement of individual and social organ- 
ization without due regard for the preservative function of educa- 
tion. 

3. It exaggerates the instability and precariousness of experience 
and correspondingly underestimates the stability and uniformity 
reflected in scientific laws. 

4. It exaggerates, therefore, the need for intellection and corre- 
spondingly magnifies its office in the educational program. 

5. It features intellectual values to the neglect of emotional values 
in experience. 

6. Finally, it supports the dubious doctrine that the function of 
intelligence is creation rather than discovery. 

The point of divergence between the progressives and many who 
are not committed to their view can be most satisfactorily located 
in the interpretation of the function of intelligence. In the philos- 
ophy under discussion intelligence in pompous soliloquy struts in the 
spotlight of the educational stage as if it were the be-all and the 
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end-all in the drama of education. The whole educational program 
is wrapped up in training intelligence, in developing the ability to 
solve problems, in improving the process of reflective thought. 
Meanwhile, habit and routine, skill and mechanism are everywhere 
condemned as means in the control of behavior. It matters not that 
habit is a thoroughly respectable function, the gift of evolution, 
biologically selected because of its utility in organic adjustment. It 
matters not that habit explains more today in the performance of 
men than does the reasoning process. It matters not that our hard- 
won civilization is a fabric of customs, laws, conventions, manners— 
institutions that live in habituation. Mankind is obviously to be 
lifted to some empyrean level of existence, where reason will be 
supreme and habit will be relegated to the oblivion of outer darkness. 

Analysis of the progressive theory at this and at other points com- 
pels one to conclude that by no means allits tenets are logical deduc- 
tions from the pragmatic doctrine. It is suggestive that William 
James, the father of pragmatism, strenuously advocated the mech- 
anization of as many useful actions as possible, and largely for the 
purpose of freeing the function of intelligence for its own proper 
work. ; 

Disparagement of the preservative function of education and an 
ill-concealed contempt for the uniformities of nature as reflected in 
scientific laws are both of a piece with the condemnation of habit as 
a guide to action; for habit is biological conformity to physical uni- 
formity. Man is presumed to live in a precarious and unstable world, 
even in periods of prosperity. The mountains of the world are here 
today, and tomorrow they disappear like the mist of the morning. 
In a universe so insecure and hazardous the circumspection of the 
intellect would naturally be the hope of salvation. But to common 
sense and modern realism the world is of a somewhat different sort. 
One may admit with the pragmatist that all scientific measurements 
are approximations and that all truth is tentative without rushing to 
the extremes of an uncertain and subjective psychologism. The 
mind of man is indeed fallible, but eternal being and the order of 
nature, as Professor Ralph Barton Perry remarks, are not implicated 
in its vicissitudes. 

The theory meets with resistance in another quarter. Friends of 
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artistic interests regard it as too exclusively intellectualistic. They 
feel that the creativity of the intellectuals is magnified and that of 
the artists minimized. They contend it is not enough to argue that 
the activity known as emotional is a phase of activity known as intel- 
lectual and that thinking is impregnated with emotion. The fact is 
that artists are not made merely by exercising their logical processes 
or by solving mathematical problems. They are made by a type of 
experience that is as characteristically aesthetic as intellection is 
characteristically logical. To argue thus is not to compartmentalize 
the intellect and the emotions. It is a matter of emphasis. 

We come now to that singular conception, the creativity of con- 
sciousness. Knowledge, we are told, is not merely an intentional 
relation, the intentional reference of an idea to an object. It is not 
merely a means of exploration and discovery. It actually makes a 
difference in existences. The world is believed to be in transforma- 
tion, and knowledge is regarded as the most important mode of its 
modification. Differences in things are believed to be made by the 
act of knowing. This belief in the creativity of intelligence has a 
distinctly Bergsonian flavor and helps one to appreciate the pro- 
gressives’ partiality for such terms as “reconstruction” and “‘trans- 
formation.”’ The topic is too complicated and technical for adequate 
treatment in a few paragraphs of an article; it must be left to the 
battling epistemologists. To one who identifies truth and reality and 
defines truth as a human construct with all the relativity therein 
implied, the position sketched is tenable enough. To one, however, 
who with William James and modern realism holds that reality zs, 
while truth is what we say it is, the view is unacceptable. 

Making due allowance for the fact that thought is a part of reality, 
the opponents of the progressive view make a sharp distinction 
between modification of ideas and modification of reality. Reor- 
ganization of mental content is one thing; reorganization of the na- 
ture of the universe is quite another. Recall the parable of the three 
blind men. To him who grasped the elephant’s tail, the animal 
seemed very like a rope; to him who laid his hands against the crea- 
ture’s towering side, it seemed very like a wall; to him who em- 
braced a leg, it resembled a tree. The ideas of these observers will 
undergo transformation as their investigation proceeds, but the ob- 
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ject remains quite unaffected. That is, things are and are experi- 
enced without owing their nature to that circumstance. Ifso, one can 
safely ignore a program of education built on the illusory promise 
of subjectivism, abandon the hope of playing hob with reality, and 
join with the natural scientist in a program designed to discover the 
stubborn nature of things and adjust thereto. 

Until very recently progressives have been content to build their 
pedagogic pagoda on the training of intelligence. The program has 
been criticized as inadequate in that the goal was restricted to a 
method. Like the liberalism of which it was a part, the theory was 
credited with good intentions but scored for the indefiniteness, the 
contentless character, of its aim. The prime objective of the schools, 
as.stated earlier, was to be training in ability to think, training in the 
method of intelligent approach to the solution of problems. As a 
consequence, presumably, of the current economic unpleasantness, 
this group has been inspired to supplement its program with a pat- 
tern for a common culture. Schools that follow in its footsteps will 
now be supplied with the outlines of a preferred social order. In 
other words, the apostles of freedom and open-mindedness, the bitter 
foes of dogmatism and indoctrination, are now ready to indoc- 
trinate. 

The reader may be assured that this flight from liberty in no way 
embarrasses those who have strenuously advocated a degree of in- 
doctrination as an indispensable feature of the plan of education— 
indoctrination with the laws of science, indoctrination with the in- 
stitutions of language and number, of music and art, all the best of 
all the wealth of social tradition upon which the future of the nation 
must be built. The confidence in liberty shown by the scientific 
group has always been restrained. They have steadily voiced the 
objection that the program of the progressives has been surfeited with 
liberty. Of liberty they ask: What is its use, when purged of its 
abuse? In answer they stress its indispensable value as an incentive 
to individual creativity, the sine qua non of social advance. Their 
doctrine, like that of the political party now in power and like that 
of the vast majority of the American people, is controlled individual- 
ism. They therefore acclaim this happy conversion of the progres- 
sives in the hot fires of a scorching depression and welcome their 
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adoption of a policy of indoctrination. Now what of the specifics in 
the preferred social order? 

The particular nature of the new platform is indicated by the 
following planks: (1) Abolish competitive individualism. (2) Reor- 
ganize the economic system. (3) Provide occupational, unemploy- 
ment, old-age, and maternity insurance. (4) Repudiate the doctrine 
of laissez faire in behalf of the principle of general social control. 
(5) Revise the conception of patriotism. (6) Reconstruct society 
continuously by intelligent experimentation. 

Shifts of public sentiment are like the motions of a vast pendulum. 
Our revolutionary forbears swung away from the authority of 
monarchs; their descendants swing back toward authority of another 
type. In the eighteenth century liberty was sought as an unalloyed 
blessing; in the progressives’ platform it is rejected as an economic 


curse. 

The educational radicals are revolutionary. They are bartering 
liberty for equality. Their method is not sanely experimental; it is 
rashly speculative. Their solution of the social problem has no nec- 
essary connection with the philosophy of pragmatism. It is social- 
ism. Their opponents, on the other hand, are evolutionary. They 


refuse to desert the company of Thomas Jefferson and Theodore 
Roosevelt for that of Karl Marx. They feel no impulsion to turn 
their backs completely on the individualistic principle upon which 
America was founded. The motto of liberty on our banners and our 
coins evokes no apology from them. The Greeks had a word for it: 
“Nothing too much.” The controlled individualism for which the 
scientific group of educators stand is designed to preserve the pre- 
cious values of freedom as well as to achieve the precious values of 
social control. In short, they decline to become depression drunk 
and throw out the baby with the bath. 

Finally, in the new enlightenment of progressivism the schools are 
admonished to inculcate the outlines of the preferred social order. 
What an enticing challenge to school administration! Who will fi- 
nance this astonishing project? The state that crumbles from the 
spread of subversive doctrine? Not for long. 

The power to determine curriculums resides in the state, and this 
power will and should be exercised—in the American as in the Soviet 
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Union. We are standing for the orderly process of legislation, not 
disloyalty or sabotage. Moreover, our states are moving steadily 
toward the reforms indicated by objective investigations. Science 
has won their admiration and their confidence. Our democracy is an 
endless experiment in the gradual adjustment of social organization 
to the needs of the people. It can move toward the left by the 
gradual absorption of socialistic measures. Indeed, it is now doing 
so. But who knows how far it needs to go? Experiment alone can 
tell. 


The program of educational progressivism should be objectively 
evaluated. In its present form it has the status merely of a startling 
hypothesis. It has not yet demonstrated its superiority over the 
theory which it is designed to displace. It still lacks scientific verifi- 
cation. As yet, it is simply.an invitation to take a leap in the dark. 





HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING OF RETARDED PUPILS 


EDNA WILLIS McELWEE 
Public Schools, New York City 


One of the difficulties involved in the homogeneous grouping of 
pupils is to discover a basis of classification which will insure that 
pupils are homogeneously grouped for instruction in more than one 
subject. For example, pupils of the same mental age and the same 
reading achievement may vary a great deal in achievement in arith- 
metic. This variation may, in fact, be so great as to make a regroup- 
ing necessary for purposes of instruction in arithmetic. This article 
reports a study of the arithmetic and the reading achievement of a 
group of retarded pupils made with a view of ascertaining the extent 
to which differences in achievement in the two subjects made homo- 
geneous grouping difficult. 

From the files of the Department of Ungraded Classes in New 
York City, the records of 2,225 children were selected whose mental 
ages on the Binet test ranged from six years and no months to eight 
years and eleven months. The majority of these children had been 
recommended for examination because they were retarded in school 
progress. Many of them had a total or a partial reading disability, 
as shown by tests of educational achievement. They were grouped 
according to their mental ages as follows: 


Mental Age in Years 
and Mon 


7-0 to 7-5 


8-6 to 8-11 


In Table I the achievement in reading of each group is compared 
with the achievement in arithmetic. For each group the range of 
grade achievement in arithmetic is greater than the range of achieve- 
ment in reading. The range in arithmetic also becomes greater as 
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the mental age increases, with the exception of the last two groups 
where the ranges are equal. The median achievement in arithmetic 
increases from one group to another by regular increments. With 
the exception of the last group, normal progress was made in this 
subject if consideration is given the mental ages of the pupils. The 
median grade achievement in reading is identical for the first three 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN SIX MENTAL-AGE GROUPS ACCORDING TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN READING AND ARITHMETIC 
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groups (I A) before an improvement is shown. In every group ex- 
cept the first, the median reading achievement is one or two terms 
below the median achievement in arithmetic. (In New York City 
Grade I A is low-first grade, and Grade I B is high-first grade, and 
sO on.) 

The records for each group of the same mental age and the same 
reading achievement were further divided according to achievement 
in arithmetic. In this way each of the smaller groups had two con- 
stant elements (mental age and reading achievement) and one vari- 
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able element (arithmetic achievement). The median arithmetic 
achievement for each group of the same mental age and the same 
achievement in reading is shown in Table II. The table shows that 


TABLE II 


MEDIAN GRADE ACHIEVEMENT IN ARITHMETIC OF THOSE PUPILS IN EACH OF 
SIX MENTAL-AGE GROUPS WHOSE GRADE ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
READING WERE IDENTICAL 
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TABLE III 


TEACHING DIFFICULTY IN ARITHMETIC PRESENTED BY CHILDREN 
IN SIX MENTAL-AGE GROUPS GRADED HOMOGENEOUSLY 
ACCORDING TO READING ACHIEVEMENT 








CHILDREN PRESENTING 


DIFFICULTY 





Number 


Per Cent 


AVERAGE NUMBER 
or UNITS OF 
DIFFICULTY 





42 
142 
216 
283 
279 
160 


18.7 
37-9 
52.0 
58.4 
63.4 
56.1 





1,122 








50.4 








four children with a mental age between six years and six years and 
five months and with a grade achievement in reading of II A also 
had a median arithmetic achievement of II A, and so on. The rela- 
tion of the achievement in the two subjects is consistent throughout 
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the table; that is, children of the same mental age and the same 
reading achievement had a median achievement in arithmetic equal 
to, or one to three semesters higher than, their median achievement 
in reading. 

If it were possible for a school to organize special groups for chil- 
dren with a reading disability and if an extensive program of testing 
had furnished information parallel to that in this study, the question 
arises: Would it be practicable to teach arithmetic to these children 
when grouped homogeneously according to reading achievement? 
Let it be assumed that pupils whose arithmetic achievement varied 
by only one term from their reading achievement would not present 
teaching difficulty in arithmetic. If the arithmetic achievement 
were two terms higher than the reading achievement, there would 
be a teaching difficulty of One unit; if three terms higher, two units; 
etc. Table III gives a summary of the number and the percentage 
of children in each mental-age group presenting a teaching difficulty 
in arithmetic, together with the average amount of teaching difficul- 
ty for each group. The amount of teaching difficulty in arithmetic 
increased directly with mental age because the average progress in 
reading achievement was retarded while that in arithmetic was 
nearly normal. 

The arithmetic achievement of 50 per cent of the entire group 
exceeded their reading achievement from two to six terms. Their 
average teaching difficulty was approximately two units. Because of 
the wide variation in their achievement in the two subjects, it would 
be advisable to reclassify these pupils for their instruction in arith- 
metic. In other words, 50 per cent of a group homogeneously graded 
according to mental age and reading achievement would be so het- 
erogeneous as to arithmetic achievement that their instruction as a 
group in arithmetic would present serious teaching difficulty. 
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A SURVEY OF ADJUSTMENT DIFFICULTIES IN 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH DRAWN FROM 
THE NORMAL POPULATION 


ALEXANDER ALAN STEINBACH 
Norfolk, Virginia 


The tet study which follows was made by the writer during the 
course of his activity as instructor of the child-study classes of the 
Norfolk Federation of Home and School Leagues. A questionnaire 
was constructed for the purpose of securing statements from mothers 
with respect to the characteristics of their children. The questions 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 211 FAMILIES ACCORDING TO NUM- 
BER OF CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY 








Number of Children Number of Number of 
in Family Families Children 





51 51 
87 174 
43 129 
17 68 

6 30 
24 

7 
16 





499 











were grouped under four headings: (1) personality traits suggesting 
conflicts, (2) food fads and antipathies, (3) problems affecting sleep, 
and (4) fears. 

Although more than 800 questionnaires were distributed and fully 
explained, only 211 were returned properly filled out. The total 
number of children reported on was 499, of whom 257 were boys and 
235 were girls. On seven questionnaires the sex of the child was 
not specified. The average number of children to a family was 2.36. 
The returns received from the questionnaires yielded valuable in- 
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formation which gave a fairly comprehensive picture of the mental, 
emotional, and social reactions of the children whose mothers re- 
plied. The distribution of the families according to the number of 
children in a family is given in Table I. The distribution of the chil- 
dren according to ages is shown in Table II. 

ince a large majority of the parents with a single child are com- 
paratively young and will in many cases probably have more chil- 
dren, it is obviously difficult to select from this group true cases that 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO AGE, OF 257 BOYS AND 235 GIRLS 
FOR WHOM TRAIT REPORTS WERE MADE 








Number of | Number of 
Boys Girls 


Number of | Number of 


Bers Girls Age in Years 


Age in Years 
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represent the “‘only-child” problem. This problem has been various- 

ly stated by psychologists, but it may be epitomized as the child’s 
inability fully to throw off the state of infantile dependency. An 
examination of the returns from families with a single child yields _. 
significant results, as indicated in Table III, which shows the traits a 
reported for the “‘only”’ child. 

The traits reported for the entire group of children are shown in 
Table IV. The writer impressed on the mothers the importance of 
differentiating carefully between temper tantrums and emotional 
outbreaks. The former were limited to the habit of exhibiting rage 
when the child’s desire was thwarted. The latter applied to children 
who manifested emotional instability when required to meet situa- 
tions that deviated from the daily routine. \ 
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An analysis of Table IV shows that the following traits were more 
prevalent among the boys than among the girls: stubbornness, dis- 
obedience, temper tantrums, fighting, selfishness, laziness, untruth- 
fulness, indifference, stuttering or lisping, lack of interest in child- 
hood activities, and blinking eyes or shrugging shoulders. The fol- 


TABLE III 7 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES WITH ONLY ONE 
CHILD REPORTED BY MOTHERS AS EXHIBITING EACH OF 
TWENTY PERSONALITY TRAITS 








Boys (29) Gigts (22) Tora (51) 





Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 





. Nervousness 14 48. 
. Disobedience 14 48. 
. Stubbornness 10 34. 
. Sensitiveness 31 
. Temper tantrums 34. 
. Timidity or shyness. . . + 
. Biting nails 20. 
pSUIMNEIOED 5 5012.0 9'5 310 13 
. Laziness 24 
. Playing poorly with 
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lowing occurred more frequently among the girls: nervousness, sen- 
sitiveness, timidity or shyness, emotional outbreaks, biting nails, the 
desire to be alone, conceit, and playing poorly with other children. 
The percentages of left-handedness were practically the same among _ 
the boys and the girls. Significant differences apparently exist be-_“ 
tween the boys as a group and the girls as a group. The number of 
boys with extrovert traits—aggressiveness, fighting, gregariousness, 
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and attention governed by objective conditions—exceeded the num- 
ber of girls possessing these traits. On the other hand, the number 
of boys also exceeded the number of girls in some apparently intro- 
vert traits, such as indifference, lack of interest in normal childhood 
activities, and laziness (assuming that some of the children desig- 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ENTIRE GROUP OF BOYS AND GIRLS RE- 
PORTED BY MOTHERS AS EXHIBITING EACH OF TWENTY 
PERSONALITY TRAITS 








Boys (257) Girts (235) TorTAL (492) 





Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 





. Nervousness -30. 
. Sensitiveness —26. 
. Stubbornness z ~31 
. Disobedience ~31 
. Timidity or shyness. . . 17. 
. Temper tantrums -21 
. Emotional outbreaks. . £5. 
Biting nails 16. 
. Given to eats ~20 
. Selfishness. . ere 13 
14 
8. 


162 32. 
156 gt 
145 29 
132 26. 
106 


83. |-35. 
89 |-37 
64 = 27 
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10 
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nated by their parents as lazy were in reality introverted daydream- 
ers). In view of these conflicting findings, this study does not yield “ 
definite conclusions regarding personality organization in terms of 
extroversion and introversion. It is, however, noteworthy that in the 
case of introvert traits like sensitiveness, timidity, nervousness, and 
the desire to be alone, the number of girls exceeded the number of 
boys. 
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Ja majority of the mothers failed to answer the questions concern- 
ing food fads and antipathies. Most of the eighty replies merely 
gave “Yes” or “No” or enumerated the foods which the children 
liked or disliked. A number of the mothers complained that their 
children did not eat enough, but not a single mother stated that her 
children ate too much. 

TABLE V 


PROBLEMS AFFECTING SLEEP REPORTED IN FAMILIES WITH ONE CHILD 
AND IN FAMILIES WITH MORE THAN ONE CHILD 








Boys GIRLs 





PROBLEM 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 














Families with One Child 





Number of children reported on... .. (29) (22) 
Talking or crying out in sleep....... 12 ‘ 10 
Dreaming frequently 7 : 8 
Walking in sleep 2 : ° 
Not sleeping well 2 : I 





23 19 





Families with More than One Child 





Number of children reported on (228) (213) 
Talking or crying out in sleep 44 : 42 
Dreaming frequently 32 : 41 
Walking in sleep 6 ; 6 
Not sleeping well................ ‘ 4 : 3 


86 92 




















The problems of sleep are set forth in Table V. This table shows 
that the girls dreamed more frequently than did the boys both in the 
families with only one child and in families with more than one 
child. Talking or crying out in sleep was fairly common among the 
boys and the girls, but in the ‘“‘only-child” families the percentage of 
girls exhibiting this problem was greater than the corresponding 


percentage of boys. ~ 
as he data on fears appear in Table VI. Many mothers ignored this 
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phase of the questionnaire. It appears, therefore, that the reported 
fears represent only a partial list of those that actually exist. How- 
ever, a sufficient number of returns were received to indicate that 
fears were responsible, at least in part, for the adjustment difficulties 
of some of the children. In the “‘only-child” families the girls have 
almost three times as many fears as have the boys. This ratio is 
smaller among the children in families containing more than one 
child. In families of more than one child the girls have almost twice 
as many fears as the boys. Among the boys in families with more 
than one child, dark places, thunder and lightning, and imaginary 
things induced the majority of the fears. Among the girls, animals, 
dark places, thunder and lightning, noises, and imaginary things 
were the causes of the majority of the fears. It would have been 
helpful if the parents had elaborated on what they meant by “‘im- 
aginary things.” In many cases darkness was probably confused 
with fear of dark places; what the parents had in mind was, perhaps, 
that the children were afraid to sleep in a dark room. The animal 
most often feared was the dog. A number of mothers attributed this 
fear to a fright episode in earlier life. One mother frankly stated that 
her child’s fear of dogs was traceable to the mother’s threat to disci- 


pline the child “‘by calling in the wild dog.”’ It would have been help- 
ful, too, if parents had explained what they meant when they wrote 
that their children were afraid of high places or of closed places. An 
adequate explanation might have indicated whether any of the six- 
teen cases reported were symptomatic of incipient acrophobia or 
claustrophobia. 


~ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The investigation shows that approximately one hundred children 
of preschool age, an equal number of children of school age, and more 
than a score above school age (of a total of 499 children) seemed to 
present adjustment difficulties. Whether the root of the difficulty 
lay in the mother, in the child, or in both and whether it was to be 
traced to hereditary factors or to environmental influences cannot be 
determined from the available data. It is clear, however, that the 
existence of conflicts among such a large proportion of the children 
constitutes a grave challenge, not only to parents and teachers, but 
also to all men and women dedicated to the development of a happier 
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TABLE VI 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES WITH ONE CHILD AND 
IN FAMILIES WITH MORE THAN ONE CHILD REPORTED BY THEIR 
MOTHERS AS EXHIBITING FEARS 
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and healthier childhood. If the results of this study of children and 
youth drawn from the normal population mirror a situation existing 
among the normal childhood population in general, there is urgent 
need for increased activity throughout the land in stressing the im- 
portance of mental hygiene. 

The present study, based on the data supplied by parents, leads 
to the following conclusions. 

1. This survey of children and youth drawn from the normal pop- 
ulation revealed numerous adjustment difficulties. 

2. Parents should be brought to realize that the trial-and-error 
method of training children is fraught with grave risks to childhood. 

3. Effective parent education should be instituted on a wider 
scale than that which now exists. 

4. Child-welfare knowledge should be disseminated among par- 
ents. The findings of the last White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection and the conclusions of the various state con- 
ferences on childhood and youth should be brought to the attention 
of every community, every organization, and every family with 
children. 

s. Home and school leagues, parent-teachers’ associations, pa- 


trons’ leagues, and child-study groups should sponsor periodical 
surveys designed to catalogue the behavior problems of children, 
with the view of employing specialists in mental hygiene to aid the 
parents in solving these problems. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THE SuBjEcT FIELDS 


This list of references is the second in a series of three lists relating 
to instruction at the elementary-school level. The previous list, 
appearing in the September issue of the Elementary School Journal, 
contained items on the curriculum, methods of teaching and study, 
and supervision. The last two lists in the series contain items on 
these same major aspects of instruction, but the items are grouped 
by subject fields. 


READING! 
Wittram S, Gray 


299. ADAMS, EpitH E. A Guide to Children’s Literature in the Early Elementary 
Grades. Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, 1933 (revised). Pp. 158. 
Discusses various types of literature for young children and presents selected 
references to each type. 


300. ADAMS, Etwoop. “The Extent of Library Reading in the Junior High 
School,” School Review, XLI (May, 1933), 375-78. 
Reports the results of a survey of the library equipment and personnel in twelve 
junior high schools and the average number of books read by pupils in one 
semester. 


. BrrpsAtt, AGNEs. ‘Mental Habits in Reading,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XXXII (May, 1932), 681-go. 
Describes the methods of diagnosis used in determining the mental habits of 
good and poor readers and discusses the methods and results of remedial treat- 
ment. : 


. Bonar, Hucu S. “Systematic versus Incidental Training in Reading,” 
Elementary English Review, X (April, 1933), 90-94, 112. 
Summarizes the results of studies bearing on the value of systematic and inci- 
dental guidance in reading. 


* See also Items 55, 65, 66, and 69 in the list of selected references appearing in the 
February, 1933, number of the School Review; Item 305 in the May, 1933, number of 
the School Review; and Items 256 and 268 in the September, 1933, number of the 
Elementary School Journal. 
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. CARROLL, HERBERT A. “Influence of the Sex Factor upon Appreciation of 
Literature,” School and Society, XXXVII (April 8, 1933), 468-72. 


Compares the scores made by seven hundred boys and seven hundred girls on 
the Carroll Prose Appreciation Test. 


. Children’s Reading: A Study of Voluntary Reading of Boys and Girls in 
the United States. Report of the Subcommittee on Reading, Carl H. 
Milam, Chairman. Section III, Education and Training, White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 
1932. Pp. xii+go. 

Summarizes the results of studies relating to children’s interests in reading and 
presents a series of helpful recommendations for improving the reading interests 
and tastes of children. 


. Cox, Rose Marian. “The Development of Score Cards for Evaluating 
Silent Reading Lessons in the Intermediate Grades,” Teachers College 
Journal, III (July, 1932), 301-22. 

Describes the derivation and the validity of score cards for silent-reading 
lessons. 


. Dotcu, Epwarp W. “Value of Reading Practice,” Elementary English 
Review, TX (April, 1932), 99-101. 

Emphasizes the value of overlapping reading vocabularies in establishing fluent 
reading habits. 


. DRANSFIELD, J. EpGAr. Administration of Enrichment to Superior Children 
in the Typical Classroom. ‘Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 558. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
Pp. vi+108. 

Reports the results of a study in Grades III, V, and VII to determine the effi- 
ciency of “‘self-administering units of instruction.” 


. Gates, ArtTHuR I., and BENNETT, CHESTER C. Reversal Tendencies in 
Reading: Causes, Diagnosis, Prevention and Correction. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. ii+34. 

Presents the results of studies of reversal tendencies in reading among second-, 
third-, and fourth-grade pupils. 


. Gray, Witttram S. “Fundamentals in Silent Reading,” Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, TX (April, 1932), 95-98. 

Describes briefly the important steps involved in the act of reading and dis- 
cusses three levels at which silent reading occurs. 


. Gray, Wittram S. “Summary of Reading Investigations (July 1, 1931, to 
June 30, 1932), Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (February, 
1933), 401-24. 


Presents a bibliography of 118 investigations relating to reading and a brief 
summary of significant findings and conclusions. 
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311. HARDWICK, RosES. “Types of Reading Disability,’’ Childhood Education, 
VIII (April, 1932), 423-27. 

Presents case studies which illustrate the necessity for the removal of defects, 
for a favorable emotional atmosphere, and for intensive study of individual 
needs. 

312. HrLyiarp, GEorGE H. “Extensive Library Reading versus Specific Drill 
as an Aid in Improving Certain Reading Abilities,” Educational News 
Bulletin, II (June, 1932), 6-12. Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western State 
Teachers College. 

Describes the methods used and the results secured in an eight-week experi- 
ment with fifth-grade pupils in six public schools. 

313. Hosson, Croy S., and PARKE, WALLACE E. “Using a Group Test To 
Identify Types of Reading Difficulty,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXII (May, 1932), 666-75. 

Compares the scores of pupils in Grades III-VI, inclusive, on the Monroe 
Standardized Silent Reading Test when given (1) as prescribed, (2) without a 
time limit, and (3) orally. 

314. Hotmes, ALFRED. Voluntary Reading of Toronto Public School Pupils: 
A Quantitative and Qualitative Study. Toronto, Ontario: University 
of Toronto, 1932. Pp. 24. 

Summarizes reports of the quantity and the quality of books read voluntarily 
by pupils in Grades V-VIII in four Toronto public schools. 

315. JORGENSEN, A. N. “Use of Diagnostic Tests in Teaching Silent Reading,” 
Elementary English Review, IX (April, 1932), 86-88, 107. 

Lists some of the skills necessary in silent reading and suggests several tests use- 
ful for diagnosing these skills. 

316. LEE, Dorris May. The Importance of Reading for Achieving in Grades 
Four, Five, and Six. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
556. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 
viii+-64. 

Reports the results of a study to determine “to what extent reading ability cor- 
relates with the difference between pupils’ actual achievement and the achieve- 
ment that might be expected of them in the light of their mental ability.” 

317. Limp, G., and ParKErR, H. T. “An Experiment in the Teaching of Reading 
Comprehension,” Australian Educational Studies (First Series), pp. 30- 
51. Educational Research Series, No. 14. Melbourne, Australia: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1932. 

Describes the methods used and the results attained in an experiment to deter- 
mine the value of directed practice in comprehension in Grades III-VII, in- 
clusive. 

318. MANWILLER; C. E. “Growth in Reading in the Pittsburgh Schools, Grades 

4-8,” Pitisburgh Schools, VIL (November—December, 1932), 116-27. 

Reports the growth in reading among pupils in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, re- 

sulting from a definite program of remedial! instruction followed for one year. 
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319. MonroE, WALTER S., and ENGELHART, Max D. “The Effectiveness of 
Systematic Instruction in Reading Verbal Problems in Arithmetic,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (January, 1933), 377-81. 
Summarizes the results of an experiment in Grade V to determine the value of 
specific training in reading verbal problems. 


320. PARKER, CLAUDIA, and WATERBURY, EVELINE. “Reading Disability,” 
Educational Method, XII (April, 1933), 411-19. 
Reports a series of remedial cases in reading, possible causes of their disabilities, 
and suggested remedies. 


321. Pressey, L. C., and Moore, W. S. “The Growth of Mathematical Vo- 
cabulary from the Third Grade through High School,” School Review, 
XL (June, 1932), 449-54. 
Presents the results of tests on the meaning of the vocabulary in arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry to determine growth through the grades. 


322. SCHEIDEMANN, Norma V., and SmitH, Marcaret S. “A Survey of an 
Opportunity Room for Gifted Children,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXIV (May, 1933), 392-05. 

Presents data showing the effect of the guidance provided in an opportunity 
room for pupils classified in Grades IV-VI, inclusive, according to their achieve- 
ment in reading and other subjects. 


323. SELZER, CHARLES A. Lateral Dominance and Visual Fusion: Their Appli- 
cation to Difficulties in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Speech. Har- 
vard Monographs in Education, No. 12. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xvi+120. 

Summarizes related investigations and presents the results of a series of elabo- 
rate studies of lateral dominance and visual fusion. 


324. SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK K. A Critical Study of Twe Lists of Best Books for 
Children. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XI, No. 4. Worcester, 
Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1932. Pp. 247-320. 

Compares the Winnetka Graded Book List and Starbuck’s Guide to Literature 
for Character Training with respect to grade placement and the relative worth 
and interest value of the books included. 


325. SMITH, Nita Banton. “Successive Emphases in American Reading In- 
struction,”’ Teachers College Record, XXXIV (December, 1932), 188-203. 


Traces the historical development of reading instruction in America, identify- 
ing various important periods of emphasis. 


326. STEVENS, B. A. “Problem Solving in Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXV (April-May, 1932), 253-60. 
Discusses the interrelations of ability in silent reading, power in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, power in solving reasoning problems in arithmetic, and 
general intelligence of pupils in Grades III-VII. 
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327. TINKER, Mites A. “Diagnostic and Remedial Reading,” Elementary 
School Journal, XX XIII (December, 1932, and January, 1933), 293-306, 
346-57. 

Presents a bibliography of 180 references relating to diagnosis and remedial 
teaching and summarizes briefly their chief contributions. 

328. TRAXLER, ARTHUR Epwin. The Measurement and Improvement of Silent 
Reading at the Junior-High-School Level. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1932 (private edition). Pp. viii+-218. 

Describes the derivation and the validity of a battery of silent-reading tests 
and their use in diagnosis and remedial teaching. 

329. TyrE, AMy May. “Junior High School Pupils and the Newspaper Vocabu- 
lary,” Educational Research Record (University of Nebraska), IV (April, 
1932), 118-21, 124-25. 

Reports the results of a study of newspapers to determine whether the vocabu- 
lary used is within the grasp of junior high school pupils. 

330. Woopy, CiiFrForD. Nature and Amount of Arithmetic in Types of Reading 
Material for the Elementary Schools. Bulletin of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Reference and Research, No. 145. Ann Arbor, Michigan: School 
of Education, University of Michigan, 1932. Pp. 80. See also Education- 
al Outlook, VI (May, 1932), 199-217. 

Reviews related studies and presents the results of analyses of books and ma- 
terials assigned in Grades III-VIII, inclusive, to determine mathematical terms 
and concepts. 


ENGLISH: 
R. L. LyMan 


. CERTAIN, C. C. “Creative Writing in the Grades,” vumoeald English 
Review, X (January, 1933), 16-18. 
A useful bibliography of eighty-two recent publications on the subject indi- 
cated. 

332. CONNOR, WILLIAM L. “Average Performarice or Roof-Line as Standard in 
English,”’ Educational Rescarch Bulletin, XII (May 10, 1933), 141-47. 
Results of experiments indicate that standard requiremer.ts in composition 
have been far below the maximum achievement level in language and composi- 
tion. New methods of teaching are suggested. 


333. Dotcu, Epwarp Wit11am. “Testing Word Difficulty,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXVI (September, 1932), 22-27. 


Experiments with objective tests of word meaning produce varying results, 
indicating that such tests aid the pupil with some words and hinder him with 
other words. The tests fail to reveal the true relative difficulty of words. 


* See also Items 41, 57, and 67 in the list of selected references appearing in the 
February, 1933, issue of the School Review. 
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334. ENGLISH, MILDRED. “Creative Writing in the Middle Grades,” Education, 
LIII (November, 1932), 133-37. 
A constructive program based on extended classroom experience. 


. FitzGERatp, JAMEs A. “Children’s Spontaneous Writing,” Peabody Jour- 
nal of Education, X (November, 1932), 172-78. 
An analysis of 3,184 social letters written by middle-grade pupils in life out- 
side the school reveals both the situations in which pupils actually communicate 
and the types of errors which they make. 


. Fries, Cuartes C. “For Economy and Good English,” University of 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin, ITI (May, 1932), 118-20. 
Most language tests include as errors a large number of items which linguists 
do not classify as errors. The schools must abandon their attack on many mis- 
takenly called ‘language errors.” 


. GREENE, Harry ANDREW. A Criterion for the Course of Study in the Me- 
chanics of Written Composition. University of Iowa Studies in Educa- 
tion, Vol. VIII, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1933. Pp. 
64. 

An analysis of manuals of style most commonly used by publishing houses 
reveals general categories of capitalization and punctuation of greatest social 
utility. 

. GREENE, Harry A. “Research in Elementary Language: A Report on 
Problems and Progress,’”’ Elementary English Review, X (March, April, 
and May, 1933), 59-66, 101-7, 126-34. 

A bibliography of recent research in curriculum content, grade placement, and 
teaching methods carried out in the Bureau of Educational Research and Serv- 
ice of the University of Iowa. 


. GREENE, Harry A., and Betts, Emmett A. “A New Technique for the 
Study of Oral-Language Activities,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIII (June, 1933), 753-61. 

Experiment shows the unreliability of records of pupils’ oral work made by 
court reporters, stenographers, and phoneticians. Such records compare most 
unfavorably with reproductions secured by an electrical apparatus. 


. GUILER, WALTER ScrIBNER. “Survey of English Usage of Elementary 
School Pupils in Ohio,” Elementary English Review, IX (September, 
1932), 169-71, 182. 

State-wide survey of English usage reveals steady progress from grade to grade, 
wide differences and overlapping in achievement, and the prevalence and per- 
sistence of certain errors. 

. HENDERSON, Mitprep. “An Experiment in English,” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, V1 (April, 1932), 470-73- 

A literature and composition course based solely on pupils’ native interests, 
developing inquisitiveness and initiative. 
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. Hoppes, Witt1am C. “Some Aspects of Growth in Written Expression,” 


Elementary English Review, X (March and May, 1933), 67-70, 121-23. 
Evidence showing the developing capacities of pupils between Grades III and 
VI in the use of varied and refined expressions. The intimate associations be- 
tween thought and language are revealed. 


. La Brant, Lov. “The Occurrence of Dependent Clauses in the Writing of 


School Children in Grades Four to Nine,”’ Educational Trends, I (Janu- 
_ ary, 1932), 16-20. 

Certain clause constructions, particularly noun clauses, cause pupils little, if 

any, difficulty. To include extensive instruction of noun clauses on the ground 

that they function in English sentences is absurd. 


. OWEN, NELL. “Creative Writing in the Upper Grades,”’ Elementary Eng- 


lish Review, X (January, 1933), 9-12. 

Creative writing associated with the reading of literature preserves the spon- 
taneity of expression so often present in pupils of early grades and lost by 
them in the upper grades. 


. RASMUSSEN, CARRIE. “Choral Speaking in the Grades,” Quarterly Journal 


of Speech, X1X (February, 1933), 43-51. 
A valuable exposition of procedures for the conduct of a verse-speaking choir 
of elementary-school children. 


. RuopeEs, Marron C. “An Experiment in Correlation,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York City, XIV (June, 1932), 65-68. 


A description of an experiment correlating English with five other subjects of 
the curriculum at the high-school level. Especially suggestive for teaching 
in the upper grades of elementary schools. 


. Ropcers, Grace S. “A Critical Study of the Grammatical Errors of 


Junior High School Pupils,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVI (Au- 
gust, 1932), 421-26. 

Analysis of 29,000 compositions reveals 9,394 errors, 7,784 of which occur in a 
relatively small number of categories. 


. RosENBLOUM, Minnie. “Teaching Atypical Children Creative Writing,” 


Elementary English Review, 1X (June, 1932), 153-55, 165. 

Extensive experiments with classes of low-grade and high-grade ability reveal 
necessary modifications of procedure. Both groups can do effective work in 
creative writing. 


. SEEDS, CortnnE A. “The Language Arts and Elementary School Activi- 


ties,’ Progressive Education, X (April, 1933), 204-9. 

A description of social situations which call forth from children spontaneous 
responses both oral and written. Sharp contrasts with formal situations which 
develop unfortunate attitudes. 


. SEEGERS, J. C. “Forms of Discourse and Sentence Structure,” Elementary 


English Review, X (March, 1933), 51-54. 
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A report on research indicating that the form of discourse which children write 
has a definite bearing on the sentence structure used. Expository writing most 
likely to result in development of complex sentence structure. 


351. WARNER, Pavt C., and GUILER, WALTER S. “Individual vs. Group In- 
struction in Grammatical Usage,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIV (February, 1933), 140-51. 

Extended experimentation indicates distinct superiority of individual instruc- 
tion. Presents facts concerning the elements of usage which have the highest 
error quotients. 


SPELLING? 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


The following references, with one exception, represent a selection 
from a list of publications which appeared between April 1, 1932, 
and July 1, 1933. A glance at the titles and annotations will suggest 
that the revival of interest in spelling rules continues, that there is 
obvious discontent with the present provisions for spelling instruc- 
tion in high schools, and that efforts are being made to analyze more 
objectively the factors that contribute to efficiency in spelling. 


352. CONNELLY, ExizaBetu A. “An Experiment in Spelling,” English Journal, 
XXI (October, 1932), 666-60. 
Shows how the spelling of high-school pupils was improved by the use of an 
average of six minutes daily in English classes. 


353. CooK, WALTER WELLMAN. The Measurement of General Spelling Ability 
Involving Controlled Comparisons between Techniques. University of 
Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. VI, No. 6. Iowa City, Iowa: Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 112. 
Three experiments relating to technique in the measurement of spelling ability. 
The first experiment deals with the selection of test words, special reference 
being given to difficulty and discriminating power; the second and third, with 
the evaluation of six self-administering test techniques. 


354. Dean, Ray B. “Adapting the Speller to Individual Differences,” Sierra 
Educational News, XXIX (February, 1933), 42-43, 63. 
Describes a method of individual instruction in spelling that can be used with 
any textbook. 

355. Hayes, Maun E. “Should Teachers of Home Economics Classes Teach 
Spelling Too?”’ Journal of Home Economics, XXV (April, 1933), 308-0. 
Lists the words misspelled by junior high school girls in filling out question- 
naires in courses on clothing. 

t See also Items 301 and 325 in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1933, number of the School Review and Item 245 in the September, 1933, number of the 
Elementary School Journal, 
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. Kine, Luetta M. Learning and Applying Spelling Rules in Grades Three 
to Eight. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 517. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x+8o. 
Reports the results of an experimental study of the ability of elementary-school 
pupils to understand and apply spelling rules. Seven rules were selected on the 
basis of frequency of application, number of exceptions, and ease of learning, 
and were taught in accordance with detailed lesson plans. 


. Kramer, Grace A. “What Words Do Adults Misspell?” Baltimore Bul- 
letin of Education, X (May-June, 1932), 190-91. 

The seventh instalment of a study of words misspelled by adults, indicating 
source and form of misspelling, as well as location of words in vocabularies 
compiled by Horn and by Breed. 


. SCHONELL, F. J. The Essential Stelling List: 3,200 Everyday Words Se- 
lected, Graded and Grouped According to Common Difficulty. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1932. Pp. 48. 

An essential spelling list for use in English elementary schools. The words were 
selected on the basis of adult usage in written discourse and the results of a 
survey of children’s written English. 


. “Spelling Reform at the Theodore Roosevelt High School,” High Points 
in the Work of the High Schools of New York City, XIV (March, 1932), 
41-49. 
Presents eight spelling lists of one hundred words each, with suggestions de- 
signed to aid high-school pupils in the independent study and mastery of the 
words. 


. Utricu, Cart F. “Interpretation of a Case of Miswriting,” Psychoanalytic 
Review, XTX (April, 1932), 200-702. 

Offers a Freudian interpretation of certain lapses or “slips of the pen.”” Because 
of the fact that some letters of the alphabet have also the meanings of words, a 
“compound formation or mistake” having a secondary significance for the 
psychiatrist may result. 


. URELL, CATHERINE. “A Plan for Teaching Seventh Grade Spelling,” Edu- 
cational Method, XII (October, 1932), 49-51. 

Describes a plan of teaching spelling in the junior high school, involving indi- 
vidual responsibility of the pupils and independent study of word lists. 

. WHEAT, LEONARD B. “Four Spelling Rules,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXII (May, 1932), 697-706. 

Analyzes four large groups of words found in a minimal spelling list in an at- 
tempt to determine in each case the best possible generalization with regard to 
the method of spelling. 


3. WILLIAMSON, EpmunD G. “The Relation of Learning to Spelling Ability,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (April, 1933), 257-65. 
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Describes the results of an experiment in the learning of Esperanto words. 
Suggests that the conception of “special disability” in spelling be discarded. 
Concludes that in the teaching of spelling more attention should be directed to 
skills of learning and to general intelligence as important factors. 


HANDWRITING: 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 


. ARNOLD, ESTHER WuiIrTacrE. “The Transition from Manuscript to Cur- 
sive Writing,” Elementary School Journal, XX XIII (April, 1933), 616- 
20. 

An informal experiment which led the author to conclude that the change from 
manuscript to cursive writing should be made at the beginning of Grade IV. 

. CARMICHAEL, LEONARD, and CASHMAN, HELEN. “A Study of Mirror- 
Writing in Relation to Handedness and Perceptual and Motor Habits,” 
Journal of General Psychology, VI (April, 1932), 296-329. 

A case study of seven spontaneous mirror writers and a theoretical interpreta- 
tion of mirror-writing in the light of these cases. 

. CRIDER, BLAKE. “The Adaptability of Pupils to Manuscript Writing,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXII (April, 1932), 617-22. 

A test of the manuscript writing of pupils who had changed from cursive writ- 
ing to manuscript writing showed that they acquired normal speed in the new 
writing within half a year and normal quality in about a year and a half. 

. DownEy, June E. “Back-slanted Writing and Sinistral Tendencies,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII (April, 1932), 277-86. 

The study of back-slanted writing in relation to hand preference led the author 
to conclude that backhand slant is easier for some children, particularly left- 
handed children or children with tendencies of left-handedness. 

. PHELPS, ETHELIND M. “The Handwriting Lesson and the ‘Other’ Sub- 
jects,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (October, 1932), 142-46. 
Describes a method of teaching in which attention is centered on the improve- 
ment of the pupils’ ordinary writing in the other subjects. 

. SHAW, Lena A., and Irwin, Mantey E. “A Study of Good and Poor 
Writers,” Educational Method, XII (February, 1933), 275-84. 

A comparison of the age and the intelligence of the best and the poorest writers 
of each grade and a questionnaire study of causes ascribed and remedies used 
by teachers. 

. WAHLERT, JENNIE. “Manuscript Writing,” Childhood Education, VIII 
(June, 1932), 517-21. 

Shows that little difficulty is experienced in transition from manuscript to 
cursive writing. Manuscript writing is a great help in written spelling and in 
reading. 


*See also Item 254 in the September, 1933, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 
R. M. Tryon 


The references which appear below were selected from a more ex- 
tended list covering the chronological period from April 1, 1932, to 
August 1, 1933. In the final selection of titles to be included, courses 
of study had to be omitted because of space limitations. The reader 
will observe that the items selected include a variety of aspects of the 
social sciences in the elementary school and the junior high school. 


371. BARNES, Macon E. “Some Newer Types of Procedures in Teaching the 
Social Studies,” Virginia Journal of Education, XXVI (April, 1933), 
309-11. 

A concrete account of how the work in the social sciences is conducted in the 
high school at Newport News, Virginia. 


. BECKER, Cart. “Capitalizing History in the School,” Education, LIII 
(December, 1932), 199-201. 
A plea for teachers who know much history and for courses in history adapted 
to the present and the future needs of pupils. 


. Byr, Epcar C. “Fusion or Confusion?” Historical Outlook, XXIV (May, 
1933), 264-67. 
An attempt to show what the fusion of the social sciences really means. Gives 
an example of true fusion as the author of the article views it. 


. Cajort, Marton Harnes. “A Social Studies Program for Nine-Year- 
Olds,” Education, LIII (May, 1933), 563-66. 
Describes an integrated program of social study for nine-year-olds centering in 
the first one hundred years of American history. An attempt to determine 
whether it is better to treat history as history, geography as geography, and 
composition as composition, or to integrate these subjects as a course in social 
relations. 

. CLARK, Marton G. “The Engineering of Problem Solving,” Education, 
LIII (December, 1932), 201-7. 
Timely suggestions relative to the teaching of history according to the dictates 
of the problem-solving plan of procedure. Makes clear the part of the teacher 
and the part of the pupils in the daily routine of the plan. 


. CLARK, Ropert. “The Value to the Adolescent of a Study of History,” 
Education, LIII (December, 1932), 228-30. 
A consideration of five situations in which history does not have value to the 
adolescent youth and four conditions under which it does Have value. 


t See also Item 93 in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1933, 
number of the School Review; Item 137 in the April, 1933, number of the Elementary 
School Journal; and Item 249 in the September, 1933, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 
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377. CRAMER, JOHN FRANcIs. “Relative Difficulty of Junior High School Social 
Studies Texts,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (February, 


1933), 425-28. 
An experiment based on the Rugg textbooks. Results favor these books. 


. Franacin, Raymonp J. “Activities for Citizenship Training,’ Nebraska 
Educational Journal, XII (April, 1932), 189-90. 
A brief article describing the activities of a junior congress in the Walnut Junior 
High School, Grand Island, Nebraska. 


. FLoyp, OLiver R. “The Preparation of Teachers of Social Studies in the 
Junior High School,” School Review, XLI (April, 1933), 290-93. 
A study of the preparation of 118 teachers of the social sciences in junior high 
schools, which was made during the school years 1929-30 and 1930-31. It was 
found that seven teachers had had no training in higher institutions of learning 
in history, forty-one in political science, thirty-eight in economics, and thirty- 
eight in sociology. 


. HantTHORN, ALIcE. “History and Geography in the Upper Elementary 
Grades,” American Childhood, XVIII (April, 1933), 10-12. 
Advocates separate courses in history and geography and offers a few concrete 
suggestions for making these subjects vital to children in the intermediate 
grades. 


. Happrorp, F.C. “The Changing Curriculum: Social Studies—A Suggested 
Syllabus,” New Era, XIV (April, 1933), 106-7; “The Changing Curricu- 
lum: Social Studies—Methods of Work,”’ New Era, XIV (May and June, 
1933), 129-30, 152-53. 

A series of short articles on content and method in literature, geography, eco- 
nomics, and civics—subjects sometimes called “English subjects” in England 
when treated separately and “social studies” when combined. 


. HARDEN, Mary, and ScRANTON, CLARA. “Present Trends and Current 
Practices in the Teaching of the Social Studies in the Elementary 
School,” Historical Outlook, XXIV (April, 1933), 201-10. 

An elaborate treatment of recent innovations in the teaching of the so-called 
“social studies” in the primary and the middle grades. Much concrete material 
is included. 


. HusBett, Paut E. “The Objectives of History Teaching,” American 
Schoolmaster, XXV (November 15, 1932), 342-45. 
A stimulating plea for the socialization of history-teaching. The claim is made 
that objectives of history-teaching should relate to the life and the environ- 
ment of natural groups which individuals form. 


. Hunt, Norman R. “Social Attitudes and the Social Sciences in the 
Junior High School,” Historical Outlook, XXIV (April, 1933), 210-16. 
An analysis of the socialization function of the school and its relation to the 
social sciences. A thought-provoking discussion. 
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. Kartozian, ANNIE A. “Methods of Teaching History through Biog- 
raphy,” Historical Outlook, XXIV (January, 1933), 14-18. 

A summary of a study of methods, devices, and procedures for teaching history 
through biography. The data for the study were suggestions by writers on the 
subject and by teachers in the field. A valuable article for those interested in 
the subject. 


. Ketty, Mary G. “The ‘New’ Content of the Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School,” Educational Method, XII (May, 1933), 461-66. 

A brief survey of the present situation and apparent trends in the content of the 
social sciences in the elementary schools. Makes a plea for more attention to 
content and calls attention to the tendency to overemphasize organization and 
method. 


. KNowLton, DANIEL C., and Titton, J. WARREN. “Auditorium versus 
Classroom Showing of Motion Pictures in History Teaching,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXIII (December, 1932), 663-70. 

An experimental study of the relative merits of auditorium and classroom show- 
ing of motion pictures in history-teaching. The classroom showing was found 
to be superior. 


. Lacey, Joy Mucumore. Social Siudies Concepts of Children in the First 
Three Grades. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 548. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. vi+go. 
An attempt to take stock of the information possessed by pupils in the primary 
grades about the social world in which they live. 


. Major Units in the Social Studies for the Intermediate Grades. Edited by 
Charles Wilken Waddell, Corinne A. Seeds, and Natalie White. New 
York: John Day Co., 1932. Pp. 390. 

An account of curriculum studies from the intermediate grades of the elemen- 
tary school of the University of California at Los Angeles, with enterprises 
centering in the social sciences. 


. MASTERMAN, J. H. B. “The Teaching of Local History,” History, XVIII 
(April, 1933), I-10. 
A fresh and vivid treatment of an important theme. Emphasizes the value and 


the materials of local history. Of much value to those who are interested in the 
past because it makes the present intelligible. 


. Mattock, Acnes. “The Social Studies as a Medium of Effective Speech 
Training,” Platoon School, VH (February, 1933), 13-18. 

An account of the experiences of a seventh-grade class in American history, in 
which much emphasis was placed on dramatization and group reports. A valu- 
able article for those interested in making history concrete and real. 


. RUBENSTEIN, JAcoB. ‘‘Teaching History as a Way to Life,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, V1 (April, 1932), 492-95. 

A plea for history-teaching that is vital and far reaching. Claims that, if his- 
tory-teaching is to be made a way of life, it will be necessary to free the teacher 
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from the handicaps of a rigid curriculum and uniform examinations and to 
organize the work in terms of the changing interests of the pupils. 


393. SKINNER, MaBEL. “Field Work in Civics,” Education, LII (May, 1932), 
517-21. 
An interesting discussion of community research, observation, and interview 
as types of field work in the teaching of civics. Emphasizes the need of foster- 
ing knowledge of the pupils’ own community and zeal for the public good. 


394. SMITH, DonnaL V. “The Unit Plan in Social Science versus the Social 
Subjects,” Historical Outlook, XXIV (January, 1933), 22-24. 
An excellent brief statement of the pros and cons of a three-year unified social- 
science course in the junior high school and courses in the special subjects, such 
as history, geography, and civics. 


395. SNEDDEN, Davin. “Searching for the Educationally Functional in the 
Social Studies,” Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Session of the Ohio 
State Educational Conference, pp. 400-404. Ohio State University Bul- 
letin, Vol. XX XVII, No. 3. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 
1932. 
Recognizes the cultural value of history and human geography but denies their 
value in a program of effective civic education. 


396. Supervision in the Social Studies. Third Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 1933. 
Pp. 260. 
A concrete presentation of many aspects"of the general subject. Not confined 
wholly to the grades below the senior high school. 


397. TEDLOCK, T. E. “Training in Applying Scientific Thought to Social Prob- 
lems,” Social Science, VIII (April, 1933), 115-23. 
A plea for subject matter in the social sciences which presents vital social prob- 
lems in such a way as to equip pupils to do their own thinking with respect to 
these problems. A stimulating discussion of an extremely controversial subject. 


398. WOLIVER, STELLA. “Teaching Values of the Renfrow Sixth Grade History 
Tests,’ Educational Method, XI (June, 1932), 553-55. 
A brief report on the administration of a test on the European background of 
ve F American history in the Whittier School, Cincinnati, Ohio. The name of the 
test is included in the title of the article. 


GEOGRAPHY! 

EpiTH P. PARKER 
A canvass of material published since October 1, 1932, disclosed 
approximately a hundred books, bulletins, or articles dealing with 
elementary geographic training. The following list was derived by 


See also Item 88 in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1933, 
number of the School Review. 
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selecting those which seemed to be the more significant, helpful con- 
tributions. Some articles were excluded because of their brevity and 
the fact that they duplicated, in essence, longer treatments included. 

Some references which relate both to elementary-school and sec- 
ondary-school geography were not included because they appeared 
in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1933, 
number of the School Review. 


399. BERRY, Witt1AM J. “Testing for Geography Attainments,”’ Educational 
News Bulletin, 111 (February, 1933), 12-16. Kalamazoo, Michigan: 
Western State Teachers College. 

Points out the fact that many objective tests in geography test only factual 
material and gives illustrations of objective tests which check the pupil’s knowl- 
edge of relationships and his ability to reason. 


. CALLOWAY, KATHARINE L. “Songs and Poems of Many Lands,” Journal 
of Geography, XXXI (November, 1932), 330-42. 
Reports a graduation program which capitalized geographic understandings 
in the interpretation of the musical and the literary selections involved. 


. CREwsON, WALTER S. “Teaching Unit on Japan,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXII (January, 1933), 27-35. 
Illustrates the use of specific materials in motivating, assimilating, summariz- 
ing, and testing exercises. 


. CRopPER, Froyp A. “Why the Geography Picture?” Nebraska Educa- 
tional Journal, XIII (March, 1933), 79, 83, 96. 
Records an experiment in the use of pictures in gaining understandings of 
geographic relationships. 

. Durrretp, Minnie M. “Making a Living in China,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XXXII (February, 1933), 66-77. 
Shows how teaching procedure was directed toward the mastery of a major 
geographic understanding. , 

. E1sEN, Epona E. “Exhibits of Geography Work,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXII (March, 1933), 108-14. 
Stresses the purpose of geographic exhibits and the nature of material suitable 
for display. 

. Grounps, F. Ort. “Geography in Elementary and Secondary Education 
in Germany,” Journal of Geography, XXXI (December, 1932), 376-80. 


Reports standardization of time allotment for geography throughout the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in Germany. 
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406. HALE, FLORENCE. “Teaching Local Geography: Using the State of Maine 
as a Type Study,” Grade Teacher, L (April, 1933), 604, 630-33. 


Describes the use of a current problem in developing a geographic understand- 
ing concerning the state. 


407. Harrison, Lucta. “Some Goals of the Elementary School Curriculum in 

Geography and Evidences of the Extent to Which Attained,” Education- 
al News Bulletin, III (February, 1933), 1-5. Kalamazoo, Michigan: 
Western State Teachers College. 
Describes concepts and skills which children should possess at the end of their 
elementary-school course in geography and indicates deficiencies and mis- 
conceptions common to a large number of students enrolled in the introductory 
course in geography at Western State Teachers College. 


. LOGAN, MARGUERITE. “Some Techniques in Curriculum Construction in 
Geography,” Educational News Bulletin, III (February, 1933), 6-11. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western State Teachers College. 

Sets forth “certain of the major goals of geographers in curriculum-building”’ 
and suggests “steps which may be taken in the attainment of these goals.” 


. Marston, C. E. “The Elementary Principal as a Supervisor of Geog- 
raphy,” Journal of Geography, XXXII (January, 1933), 21-26. 


Treats of the importance of proper guidance and direction of untrained teachers 
of geography. 


. O'Day, Laura. “Museum Adventures in Geography,” Educational 
Screen, XII (May, 1933), 140-42. 


Reports experimentation by the Buffalo Museum of Science with the use of 
visual aids in developing geographic understandings. 


. Pressey, LUELLA Cote. “Fundamental Vocabulary in Elementary School 
Geography,” Journal of Geography, XXXII (February, 1933), 78-81. 


Reports a study to determine frequencies of words in six elementary geog- 
raphies. 


. Prouproot, Matcorm J. “Use of Photographic Material in Teaching Ele- 
mentary Geography,” Journal of Geography, XXXI (December, 1932), 
381-00. 


Discusses the place of photographs in modern geographic training and their 
selection and uses in teaching procedure. 


. SHIPMAN, JutiA M. “Teaching Urban Geography in the Elementary 
Schools,” Journal of Geography, XXXII (May, 1933), 209-14. 


Treats of types of city studies and stresses the importance of understanding 
urban geographic personalities. 
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414. The Teaching of Geography. Thirty-second Yearbook of the National So- 

ciety for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. xviii+588. 
Contains a comprehensive group of reports dealing with investigations and 
developments in the field of geographic education and with recommendations 
concerning curriculums and procedures. The compilation was made by a com- 
mittee, of which A. E. Parkins, of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
was the chairman. Members of the committee were Robert M. Brown, Earle 
E. Lackey, Edith P. Parker, Douglas C. Ridgley, De Forrest Stull, and Zoe A. 
Thralls. The volume was edited by Guy Montrose Whipple. The reports are 
grouped into six sections entitled: “The Development of Geography and Its 
General Contribution to Life,’”’ “Developing the Science of Teaching Geog- 
raphy,” “Geography in the Curriculum,” ‘The Curriculum in Geography,” 
“The Technique of Teaching Geography,” and “Investigations in the Teach- 
ing of Geography.” By reason of the scope of the work, the large number of 
contributions involved, and the co-operation of the National Society for the 
Study of Education and the National Council of Geography Teachers in the 
preparation of the volume, it constitutes the most important single publica- 
tion of the year in the field of geographic education. Abstracts of discussions 
of the yearbook at the Minneapolis meeting of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, February, 1933, were published in the Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XXXII (April, 1933). 

415. THRALLS, ZOE A. “The Selection and Use of Pictures,’ Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXI (November, 1932), 247-48; ‘The 
Use of Maps in Geographic Instruction,” Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, XXI (December, 1932), 301-2; “Gradation of Geo- 
graphic Materials,”’ Journal of the National Education Association, XXII 
(February, 1933), 49-50; “The Teaching Unit in Geography,” Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXII (May, 1933), 153-54. 

A series discussing the place of “tools” in the teaching of geography and illus- 
trating their use in a teaching unit. 


416. Watson, Rut R. “The Geography Assembly,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXII (May, 1933), 200-209. 
Discusses the purpose of geographic assembly programs and materials suitable 
for this use. 


417. WILKES, Etta. “Use of Maps in Teaching Geography,” Kentucky School 
Journal, XI (December, 1932), 7-8. 
Tilustrates the use of maps as a basic source of geographic information. 








Cducational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The structural organization of the American school system.—The Inglis Lecture 
for 1933' has come from the press. This lectureship was established at the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, by his friends and col- 
leagues to honor the memory of Alexander Inglis. This lecture is the ninth of a 
series of excellent contributions to the problems of secondary education. This 
particular lecture deals with the fundamental problem: What is secondary edu- 
cation? The paper is one of the most vital and stimulating discussions of this 
problem that has ever come to the writer’s attention. 

All who are familiar with the history of American education realize fully that 
the present system of education in the United States is not yet mature but is 
still in the process of evolution. It has not yet been fully defined in terms of the 
units in which the educational processes shall be conducted. At one stage 
in the evolution of the system it looked as though the major units had been 
clearly demarcated: an elementary school of eight years, a high school of four 
years, and a college period of four years. Since 1890, however, much has hap- 
pened to disturb this earlier simplicity. New educational concepts have given rise 
to two other units, namely, the junior high school and the junior college. Now, 
instead of three rather simple and continuous units, we have five units, and the 
whole system is characterized by a lack of co-ordination and continuity. That 
there is urgent need for a reorganization of our entire system on the basis of 
fundamental educational principles is now generally recognized by educational 
leaders. Professor Morrison in this lecture has defined these principles in mag- 
nificent terms and has laid the basis for the organization of the future system of 
education in the United States. 

It is Professor Morrison’s thesis that both the junior high school and the 
junior college are structural adaptations forced by social circumstances in the 
direction of the American common school and that these adaptations have had 
as their primary objective the achieving of educational continuity for all pupils. 
He reasons that, “while modification of structure was brought about, there was 
no fundamental change in structural pattern” (pp. 32-33). The conclusion is 
that, on the basis of educational principles, there are only primary, secondary, 


*Henry C. Morrison, The Evolving Common School. The Inglis Lecture, 1933. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. 62. $1.00. 
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and higher education and, hence, that our system should conform to these fun- 
damental concepts. He says: 

And so just as economic changes have filled the schools and in the process generated 
the junior high schoc! and junior college, so fiscal pressure must in the end force the 
coalescence of the several parts of the system into a single school with an entirely new 
kind of structure. If that is good reasoning, we shall only be coming back to a twentieth- 
century equivalent of the highway which the school system had been following up to 
forty or fifty years ago. Unhappily, it took the wrong turn because the back seat insisted 
on going that way [pp. 43-44]. 

Thus the main thesis is stated. But what are the principles upon which pri- 
mary and secondary education are to rest? They are best understood in the 
author’s own words: 

I think we emerge into the prospect of a new definition of the secondary school. 

“Secondary” implies “primary,” and we have never, so far as I know, hesitated in 
our definition of the primary school. It is the school of the primary-school arts, in which 
the pupil can learn only from the teacher. By the time the pupil is equipped with read- 
ing, writing apprehended as written expression, and the essentials of the number sys- 
tem, he can begin to learn by studying. He has passed over into a different form of edu- 
cational progress; he is in a different school, albeit he may still be under the same 
teacher. If the first school was primary, this is secondary. He is not out of the primary 
school until he has the primary learnings, even though he never attains them [pp. 44- 
45]. 


The end of secondary education is reached when the student, by the process 
of studying, reaches intellectual maturity as well as moral and volitional ma- 
turity. It is evident that neither primary nor secondary education can be de- 
fined in terms of time. 

The implications of these principles are far reaching. The author presents 
them in an effective and convincing manner. No student of education can neg- 
lect to give them his most serious study. The entire profession of education is 
indebted to Professor Morrison for the valuable contribution he has made 


through the medium of the Inglis Lecture. 
Homer P. RAINEY 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Social change and educational problems in the United States.—Periodic stock- 
taking is useful under any circumstances. It is particularly valuable at a time 
when significant shifts in trends seem inevitable, as is the case at present in all 
the fields of social development. Education is already experiencing significant 
shifts in its trends and must expect to feel even more important shifts in the 
early future. On that account, Judd’s monograph,? prepared under the direc- 
tion of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, is exceptionally 
timely. 

t Charles H. Judd, Problems of Education in the United States. Recent Social Trends 
Monographs. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xii+-214. $2.50. 
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If the title of the monograph were “Education in the United States” instead 
of “Problems of Education in the United States,” it would more clearly indicate 
the nature of the contents. The treatment of the successive topics is descriptive 
of current practice, something of the historical background and a little of proph- 
ecy being included. The discussion is not at all limited to the problems with 
which education is engaged. 

Following an introduction, the monograph deals with seven topics: (1) ‘The 
New Status of Children in the United States,” (2) “Inco-ordination of Admin- 
istrative Units,” (3) “Problems of Instruction,” (4) Problems of School Admin- 
istration,” (5) ‘Problems of Finance,’’ (6) ‘Education for Adults,” and (7) 
“Scientific Studies of Education.” These topics will indicate the scope of the 
monograph. The discussion of each topic includes a statement of the essential 
movements or activities which are in any wise characteristic of education in the 
United States. The treatment is not confined, as such discussions often are, to 
schools, but it covers those movements and activities which have a direct bear- 
ing on education. For example, the discussion of the status of children treats not 
only such matters as compulsory school attendance but also the changes in our 
industrial system and their bearing on school attendance; the changed attitude 
of the public, as represented in the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection; and legal restrictions on child labor. 

Another significant difference between this monograph and most treatments 
of education is the inclusion in each chapter of the status of higher education. 
This arrangement gives a comprehensive view of education in its entire scope, 
and the college is made to appear what it really is—a part of the educational 
system of the United States. 

Taken as a whole, the book reflects the author’s comprehensive view of the 
whole field of American education. As a concise exposition of the current status 
of education, the volume will be found exceedingly useful to all educators. It 
will be even more valuable, however, to the intelligent layman who may seek to 
understand the important developments in education just as he seeks to under- 
stand important developments in industry, in public-welfare work, or in the 
church. Here is an authoritative statement filled with significant facts but yet 
interpreted in the popular way demanded by the lay leaders. It should help to 
bring about a much wider general understanding of the place of education in 
our social scheme. 

Educational leaders will find the monograph filled with the kind of education- 
al data which they constantly need for reference. Not only are references made 
to the important current publications in the field of education, but numerous 
extracts and tables are quoted from these studies. The volume will be found 
indispensable as a ready reference for all those who seek to keep abreast of 


modern trends in education. 
FRED J. KELLY 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
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The legal basis of school administration Professor Newton Edwards, of the 
University of Chicago, has made a distinct contribution! to legal literature re- 
lating to the organization and administration of the public schools. The book 
is national in scope. Since 1920 several meritorious studies involving legai pro- 
visions concerning the public-school program have been published. Some of 
these are limited to mere summaries and comparisons of constitutional and stat- 
utory provisions; some refer to only one level of the school system, such as the 
elementary-school program or the secondary-school program; others deal with 
only a particular phase, such as curriculums or bond issues. It has remained for 
Professor Edwards to contribute the most comprehensive study involving legal 
techniques of research thus far published. 

In this book the author has accomplished well two purposes: “(1) to make 
clear the fundamental principles underlying the relation of the state to educa- 
tion; (2) to reduce to systematic organization the principles of the case or com- 
mon law which are applicable to practical problems of school organization and 
administration” (p. ix). 

The book, which is organized under nineteen suitable chapter headings, cov- 
ering approximately six hundred pages, may be said to treat four major school 
problems from the legal point of view: (1) relations of the state and the civil 
city, township, or county to the school district and school officials; (2) business 
problems of school boards; (3) the teacher; (4) the pupil. 

In the first group are included topics dealing with the responsibility and the 
authority of the state, district organization and control, powers and liabilities 
of school officers, and kindred topics. The second group of topics treats more 
specifically such topics as contractual authority and liability of school boards, 
legal authority of school boards relative to securing school income and power to 
expend it for school purposes, tort liability of school districts, and personal lia- 
bility of school officers. The teacher’s legal rights and responsibilities are con- 
sidered in the third group under such topics as employment, dismissal, pensions, 
and minimum wage. The pupil’s relations to teacher authority, to rules and 
regulations of the school board, to compulsory-attendance laws, to health pro- 
visions, and to curricular prescriptions are typical problems included in the 
fourth group. 

This book by Professor Edwards is not a survey of constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions of the several states. It is, rather, a scholarly study of the major 
problems of school organization and administration concerning which litigation 
in the courts has arisen. It is organized excellently for use as a textbook. The 
Table of Contents is meaningful and adequate in detail. Chapter headings and 
subheads throughout the book direct the reader’s attention to the significance of 
principles discussed. Statements of principle are supported in approved legal 


* Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools: The Legal Basis of School 
Organization and Administration. Social Science Studies Directed by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Committee of the University of Chicago, No. XXVIII. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvit+592. $5.00. 
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style by footnotes citing decisions in courts of record from all jurisdictions in the 
United States. The omission of the dates of the decisions cited is of minor im- 
portance, since the reader who is interested may look up the references in any 
good law library in order to determine their relative recency. An adequate in- 
dex increases the convenience and value of the book for the school official or 
for the student of legal aspects of school administration. 

On the whole, the book is an outstanding exposition of legal aspects of school 
problems of paramount importance. Topics have been selected with intelligence 
and understanding. Copious quotations from significant decisions accompany 
clear statements of legal principle. The book should receive wide approval from 
busy school officials and as a basic textbook in courses dealing with legal aspects 
of school administration. 


WILLARD W. Patty 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Subnormal children in regular and special classes of the elementary school._— 
Provisions for training subnormal children vary in different school systems and 
often in schools of the same system. Special classes and even special schools 
have been organized for those who fail to approximate the progress of their more 
fortunate comrades in regularly organized schools. However, in most education- 
al systems large numbers of subnormal children remain in regular classes be- 
cause facilities to provide more homogeneous grouping or a differentiated cur- 
riculum are not available. Differences in administrative methods employed in 
meeting the situation prompted a study: which approaches, by the case-study 
method, some of the problems involved in the education of the mentally deficient. 

The study reports the differences in physical traits, educational achievement, 
and personality between subnormal children who had been taught in regular 
classes and those who had received one year or more of instruction in special 
classes. More specifically, an attempt is made to throw some light on the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Are there any particular disabilities which differentiate the special group from the 
grade group? 

How do the two groups rate in school conduct? 

Are there any marked differences in personality makeup which make it easier for 
some subnormal children to hold their own in the regular grades? 

How do the two groups compare in educational achievement? 

Are there any marked differences in the two groups in their knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language? 

How does the educational achievement of subnormal children in the elementary 
grades compare with that of normal children in the same grades? 

Is there any particular school subject, such as reading, in which the one group shows 
marked superiority over the other?.... 


t Annette Bennett, A Comparative Study of Subnormal Children in the Elementary 
Grades. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 510. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x +82. $1.50. 
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Are there any significant differences in the educational histories of the two groups? 

How do the two groups rate in the number of physical defects and handicaps? 

Are there any marked differences in the socio-economic status of their homes? 

Do the two groups show any marked differences in their play interests and in various 
extra-curriculum activities? .... 

How do the two groups comparein psychotic tendencies? [Pp. 3-4.] 

No differences were found between the two groups in vocabulary, nationality, 
occupational ratings of fathers, mechanical aptitude (MacQuarrie Test for 
Mechanical Ability), average age upon entering school above the kindergarten, 
number of schools attended, average yearly absence, average attendance during 
the last year, physical defects, average age of playmates, choice of games, ac- 
tivities outside of school hours, membership in clubs, frequency of attendance at 
social functions, and in responses indicating psychotic tendencies. 

The average achievement scores of the grade group exceeded those of the 
special group on the arithmetic examination of the New Stanford Achievement 
Test, the Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale, and Types A, B, C, and D of the 
Gates Silent Reading Test. The evidence indicates that the superiority of the 
grade group results from selection rather than from training received by the 
two groups. 

The special group received a higher rating in oral discussions in the class- 
room, habits of thrift, care of school property, regard for school regulations, clear 
speech, cleanliness, and co-operation. The special group also showed greater 
tendency to indulge in show-off and mischievous activities. 

This descriptive study may be considered an excellent first step toward a 
more detailed investigation of the problems involved.: The author quite proper- 
ly refuses to interpret and to explain differences where explanations are unwar- 
ranted—until she reaches the concluding paragraph. It is doubtful if the conclu- 
sions concerning needs are justified by the findings presented. This criticism is 
of minor importance, however, and detracts little from an excellent study. 

HERMAN G. RICHEY 


Children’s choices of color harmonies.—The teaching of color, since its introduc- 
tion into the public schools, has been based on color harmonies which have been 
influenced in whole or in part by the artist’s use of color. Recently, however, 
teachers have been trying to approach color from the level of the child, but they 
have found little information on the subject. A number of approaches to the 
solution of the problem are found in more than a dozen investigations of chil- 
dren’s likings for single colors, but practically nothing has been done in the study 
of children’s likings for colors in combinations. The latter situation may result 
from a lack of technique of procedure. This need for a method or a practical 
technique for the study of color has been met by a new monograph! which re- 


tAnn Van Nice Gale, Children’s Preferences for Colors, Color Combinations, and 
Color Arrangemenis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvi+-60. $1.25. 
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ports, with very convincing data, a study of the innate preferences in color ar- 
rangements of more than five hundred children. 

The author, a teacher of art in the public schools in Chicago, reports a series 
of carefully planned experiments to determine color preferences of children in 
Grades III-VIII, inclusive, in the following arrangements: (1) twelve single 
colors; (2) three groups of complementary color combinations—yellow-blue vio- 
let, blue-orange, and red-green, with six variations of each group; (3) six warm 
and six cold colors; (4) six monochromatic and three analogous color schemes; 
(5) four triad and three independent color combinations of three colors each; (6) 
children’s arrangement of a two-color and a three-color composition picked from 
a twelve-color wheel; and (7) influence of choices in color combinations on the 
selection of color prints of similar color schemes. 

This study has three significant values: (1) It presents a technique of pro- 
cedure for research in the field of art education, where comparatively little re- 
search has been done. (2) It gives reliable data which must be considered in 
building courses of study in art. The difficulty of present color concepts for the 
elementary school and the reliability of present methods of teaching color are 
challenged, as is evidenced by the monograph’s report that children’s choices of 
colors and color combinations in Grade III are not changed in the next five 
grades. (3) Tendencies are indicated which might be capitalized in the produc- 
tion of children’s books, toys, clothing, room furnishings, etc. 

A valuable supplement to this study of reactions of children to color schemes 
already arranged would be a qualitative examination of the color combinations 
employed in children’s paintings. 

J. B. Smita 
ApaMs STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Atamosa, COLORADO 


Vocational opportunities—An important indication of the growing interest of 
school authorities in vocational-counseling programs is the increase in the num- 
ber of publications providing information about the industrial world. At the 
present time the number of such publications is legion. They vary from a de- 
scription of a specific vocation to a treatment of the problems that confront 
workers in industrial life. One more publicationt has been added to the list. 
This book contains some features that should make it of special value for use 
in the upper grades or junior high school. 

This publication is divided into nine parts. The titles of the nine divisions are 
as follows: “Dignity of Work,’ “Industry and the Worker,” “Your Work,” 
“Kinds of Work,” “Thrift and Banking,” “Professions,” “Personal Service,’’ 
“Government Service,” “World of Opportunity.”’ As suggested by these titles, 


t Frank A. Rexford, Charles M. Smith, Sarah Lansburg Sellin, and Paul F. Frabbito, 
Beyond the School: A Textbook on Work and Living. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1933. Pp. xx+410. 
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the aim of the book is to present information concerning the social and economic 
problems of workers and a description of various vocational fields. In presenting 
the material, the authors have kept well in mind the needs and limitations of 
their pupil readers. They appeal directly to the interests of adolescents and 
make effective use of stories and conversation. By means of this type of presen- 
tation, material is made stimulating which might otherwise be considered trite by 
a large number of the pupils who had had a course in civics before reading the 
volume. 

The book may be used as a textbook or as supplementary reading in a course 
in careers or vocations. In schools in which such specific courses are not offered, 
it may conceivably be used as supplementary reading or as an assigned reference 
in a unit in one of the social-science subjects or in English. The Table of Con- 
tents is so arranged that it may be used as a teaching guide. 

Although the type of information contained in this publication should be 
brought to the attention of all adolescents, it has particular value for those who 
must enter the business or industrial world before the completion of their high- 
school course. 

The book contains a large number of worth-while illustrations. However, the 
pictures that depict men and women at work have a limitation common to most 
pictures of this type: they lack what may be called “work atmosphere.” In or- 
der that reality may be added to the impressions of the work-a-day world ob- 
tained from photographs and descriptive material, pupils should be encouraged 
to make visits to industrial organizations as a supplement to their class work. 
The authors’ treatment of the material will very probably stimulate the pupils 
to such further investigation. 

Teachers of pupils of the early adolescent period and school administrators 
who are planning to introduce a vocational-counseling program in the curricu- 
lum will make no mistake in considering this volume. Every vocational coun- 
selor of boys and girls should know of this contribution to the literature of his 


field. 
RoBERT C. WOELLNER 


Health teaching—Two books on health,: prepared for junior high school 
grades, are constructed on the type of a laboratory program. The method sug- 
gested for the use of the textbooks, as explained in the Teacher’s Manual, is to 
give the pupil an opportunity to learn as much as possible from observation, 
survey, demonstration, and experiment. The general rule followed is to tell the 
pupil nothing that he can discover for himself. The text will tell him the things 
he ought to know but cannot easily find out by experiment or observation. The 
order of study advised by the authors is “Experiences first and books after- 
wards.” 

1 F. M. Gregg and Hugh Grant Rowell, Health Studies: Personal Health, pp. vit 
314, $0.84; Home and Community, pp. vit+258, $0.76. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1932. 
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The book entitled Home and Community includes various topics of commu- 
nity hygiene. In the chapter titles we find “‘A Survey at School’ and “Planning a 
House.” The companion volume, Personal Health, begins with a chapter on 
“How To Take Stock of Yourself,” and the succeeding chapters are arranged on 
the conventional or traditional plan of considering in sequence the questions, 
information, and “exercises” relating to the principal functions, structures, and 
hygienic workings of different parts of the body. Pupils using this book are 
supposed to become sufficiently familiar with the mechanisms of the body to 
understand how these perform, or should perform, their tasks in various situa- 
tions and activities in daily life. While no specific advice is given in the 
Teacher’s Manual with reference to the order in which these two books may be 
most advantageously used, the suggestion is that it would be desirable to take 
up the course in community health before studying the course dealing with per- 
sonal health. 

The two books present a wide variety of illustrations in photographs and 
drawings. These range from pictures of living human beings in portraits and 
normal life-activities, with cuts showing community conditions both healthful 
and unhealthful, to representations of bacteria and other causes of disease. 
Personal Health contains a few illustrations like those from certain medical 
textbooks—line drawings and halftones of the human skeleton, teeth, section of 
the skin, of intestinal villi, the exposed viscera of thorax and abdomen, and the 
classical halftone cut of the disembodied digestive tract. To many the illus- 
trations in Home and Community will appear more appropriate for boys and 
girls in the junior high schools than are those of the other book. The materials 
in these books are arranged in units. 

The two books are self-sufficient in the main in supplying most of the health 
information needed. However, in the textbooks for pupils and in the Teacher’s 
Manuals suggestions are given that health bulletins may be obtained from 
national and state health departments. Pupils are also encouraged to use and 
depend on popular magazines and newspapers as sources of health materials. 
Some general references are made to “books on health and sanitation in pam- 
phlets or periodicals, or in reference books, such as encyclopedias.” Discriminat- 
ing workers in health education believe that pupils of junior high school age, 
and older, should become familiar with dependable sources of health informa- 
tion as distinguished from those of questionable reliability. It is not apparent 
that the authors have sufficiently appreciated this objective. 

The Teacher’s Manuals for these two books, like the textbooks themselves, 
are developed with great regard to detail, but one may well secure the impres- 
sion that teachers without exceptional training in the basic health sciences and 
skill in the requisite pedagogical methods will frequently find themselves puzzled 
or confused in attempts to help their pupils to the right answers to many of the 
questions presented. 

Without attempting detailed critical analysis or judgment regarding the ma- 
terial and methods embodied in these two books, the reviewer suggests that some 
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of the principles or criteria now accepted as in accord with modern educational 
and pedagogical principles may well be applied to these books by those who are 
concerned with a specific evaluation of them. 

An illustration of a critical evaluation of the material occurs in relation to the 
advocacy, in Personal Health, of the use by teachers and pupils of the height- 
weight tables for the comparison or judgment of the weight of individual pupils. 
In the educational use of weight and height as measures of growth, it is not now 
considered scientifically sound and advisable that the teacher, the parents, or 
the pupil himself compare his weight with the average weight of children of the 
same age and height, since such an average cannot be considered a norm or a 
health standard for the individual child. It may be advantageous for the physi- 
cian or perhaps the non-medical specially-trained health worker to compare the 
pupil’s weight with the average in connection with other characteristics or in- 
dices in forming a judgment or estimate regarding the pupil’s nutrition and 
health status, but it is now recognized as very definitely important that the re- 
lation of the individual’s weight to an average should not be relied on in any 
way as a dependable single index of normal growth, of nutrition, or of health. 

Illustrative principles or criteria for health education which are accepted 
by educators are: 

1. Health education, if sound, should be composed of constructive reactions 
to life-situations without thought on the part of the learner as to whether his 
reaction in a particular situation is one calculated to bring about his own self- 
improvement. 

2. Health education, while aiming at the acquisition of scientifically sound 
specific ideas, motives, and habits related to health, should try to secure definite 
objective results without loss of, or injury to, the learner’s insight, flexibility, 
and whole-heartedness in understanding, judging, and choosing knowledge and 
conduct. 

3. In health education pupils should, as far as may be possible by wise and 
skilful guidance, be immersed in the pursuit of matters outside themselves, even 
while engaged in acquiring new or improved modes of thinking, feeling, or con- 
duct of vital import to their own well-being. It is hoped that new and improved 
forms of health literature, teaching methods, and supervision will make this 
objective possible. 

4. To become “health conscious,” to aim at one’s own health directly (except 
in injury or disability), to encourage any form of self-checking to record im- 
provement of the self (except in recording gains in growth and weight or in other 
forms of concrete objective achievement) involve serious error, judged by the 
accepted criteria of mental hygiene. For a child or youth to check up on him- 
self with some such device as ‘‘Am I in better health today?” or “Am I better 
adjusted today?” would be a serious error. 

5. Health education should teach a child to be sensible and moderate in rela- 
tion to well-established ideas and acts considered essential to health. He 
should always, if possible, wash his hands hygienically before eating, but, if 
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on occasion hand-washing is impossible, he should not fast. He should be 
healthy-minded. 

6. The center of attention in health education is to be the situation—the 
experience. The need for healthful action is all bound un in the event itself. 
It is tangible and real. It cannot be escaped nor relegated to copy-books. Life 
brings one situation after another, each of which offers possibilities of greater or 
less integration of values. 

The application of such criteria as those stated will help persons responsible 
for the selection of health books and other health publications to a sounder and 
more discriminating basis of evaluation than has usually been in evidence up 


to the present time. 
Tuomas D. Woop 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


American history for the upper grades—A new supplementary history for 
junior high schools will be of interest to teachers seeking fresh material, well 
and simply told and presenting a distinctive point of view. “We, the People” is 
not just another retelling of American history in narrative form; it is rather a 
selected and carefully considered analysis of the ways by which the destinies 
of the American people have been shaped. 

The book is essentially an account of the important social and economic 
forces which the author considers have been at work controlling the trends of 
modern life. Of political and military matters there is little mention. Actual 
references to battles and campaigns do not average much more than a page for 
any of our wars. The struggle between classes, as carried on in this country, is 
set forth in the third chapter and is a theme picked up again and again through- 
out the book and brought to a climax in the later chapters depicting the clash 
between farmers and capitalists and laborers and capitalists. Much is made of 
the influence of environment, natural and social, on the lives of the Colonists, 
on the attitudes of the North and the South at the time of the Civil War, on the 
frontiersmen, and on our present situation. 

The story moves easily, with a wealth ot detail aided by copious selections 
from source materials. The style is simple «nc invigorating, and the audience is 
appealed to or directly addressed sufficiently often to maintain a personal con- 
tact between the reader and the author. This direct appeal isemployed to make 
understandable the past in terms of the present-day attitudes and happenings. 

Especially commendable is the presentation of certain aspects of American 
history which have too often, intentionally or not, been written with a decidedly 
pro-American leaning whether or not the actual facts have so warranted. Huber- 
man has cleverly presented the facts on both sides of issues and has refrained 
from pointing out conclusions. Thus, the Colonial encounters with the Indians 
are not slossed over when there is blame on the white man’s side; British and 


* Leo Huberman, “We, the People.” New York: Harper & Bros., 1932. Pp. xii+ 
376. $3.50. 
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Colonial attitudes in events preceding the Revolution are simply stated; reason- 
able explanations of the Southerner’s slavery convictions are woven into the 
story; and the tale of “big business” is fearlessly exampled by individual corpora- 
tions. 

As already indicated, the book is rich in source materials which add greatly 
to the force and the realism of the picture, especially as these are skilfully intro- 
duced into the narrative. In the nine-page Appendix full bibliographical refer- 
ences to all quotations are made for each chapter and page. Books thought 
suitable for children are starred. There is also a list of twenty-eight books in the 
“Selected Bibliography.” These are mostly fiction, with some biographies, and 
they are certainly indicative of the type of material which, in story form, adds 
a vivid experiential background to some aspects in the drama of the American 

ople. 

a The book carries many black-and-white block-print illustrations, which pre- 
sent powerful, if not always pleasant, pictorial interpretations of the text. The 
few sketch maps are diagrammatic or semi-pictorial in character and are per- 
tinent aids worked into the story. To the two-page cover linings is added a 
touch of red, the only color in any of the drawings. 

The volume is sufficiently different to challenge the attention of thinking 
teachers as a striking narration of social and economic trends in American life 
which the author has selected to explain the present. As supplementary mate- 
rial, the book is excellent, but it requires some previous knowledge of American 
history. Thus, on page 100 one must already know about the Continental Con- 
gress since no adequate explanation is made in the context. 


The final chapter seems to end without saying much. Perhaps it is with a fine 
reticence that the author has refrained from the now almost hackneyed discus- 
sion of technological import to point out simply where ‘“‘we, the people” have 
arrived. 


RutH R. WATSON 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


FRASIER, GEORGE WILLARD, and ARMENTROUT, WINFIELD DOCKERY. An Intro- 
duction to Education. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1933 (revised). Pp. 
xiv+422. $1.80. 

Jersitp, ArtHur T. Child Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. 
Pp. xiv+462. $3.00. 

Jones, Rurus M. Haverford College: A History and an Interpretation. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xii+244. $2.00. 

Kasuya, Yosui. A Comparative Study of the Secondary Education of Girls in 
England, Germany, and the United States: With a Consideration of the Sec- 
ondary Education of Girls in Japan. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
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cation, No. 566. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
Pp. x+212. $2.25. 

McConatHy, OSBOURNE; MIESSNER, W. OTTO; BirGE, EDWARD BAILEY; and 
Bray, MABEL E. Music in Rural Education: A Program for the Teacher in 
One- and Two-Room Schools, Based on “The Music Hour, One-Book 
Course.” Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+ 290. 
$1.20. 

NICHOLS, FREDERICK G. Commercial Education in the High School. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xxii+514. $3.00. 

SPARLING, EpwarD J. Do College Students Choose Vocations Wisely? Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 561. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vi+110. $1.50. 

WHITCRAFT, LESLIE HARPER. Some Influences of the Requirements and Exam- 
inations of the College Entrance Examination Board on Mathematics in Sec- 
ondary Schools of the United States. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 557. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
Pp. x+116. $1.50. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Corpts, ANNA DoroTHEA. The New Path to Reading, Book Six. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1933. Pp. x+468. $0.84. 

FrencuH, ANN SCHILT. Stories of Hawaii: Its History and Chief Industries. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. vi+314. $1.50. 

Lawson, EpitH WILHELMINA. Better Citizenship for Little Americans. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1933. Pp. 176. 

ScHECK, CHARLES C., and Orton, M. AtTHEA. Directed History Study: Ameri- 
can. A Student’s Workbook in American History (Discovery to Present). 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1933 (revised). Pp. iv+ 
168. $0.56. 

SEMPLE, ELLEN CHURCHILL. Revised in Collaboration with the Author by 
Clarence Fielden Jones. American History and Iis Geographic Conditions. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. x+542. $3.00. 

SUPERVISORY STAFF OF THE Summit Country Day ScHoo., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The Alpha Individual Arithmetics, Book Seven, Part I. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1933. Pp. vi+186. $0.48. 

THompson, BETty Lynp. Fundamentals of Rhythm and Dance: With an Analy- 
sis of the Rhythmic Approach in Teaching Dance Skills. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xx+230. $3.60. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 
Agricultural Part-Time Schools: Methods of Organizing and Conducting Part- 
Time Schools. Agricultural Series, No. 27. Bulletin No. 108. Washington: 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1933 (revised). Pp. viii+22. 
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ALLEN, RICHARD D., BIxXLER, Harotp H., Connor, Wittram L., GRAHAM, 
FREDERICK B., and HitpRETH, GERTRUDE H. Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1933. 

BACHMAN, FRANK P. Education and Certification of Elementary Teachers. Field 
Study No. 5. Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1933. Pp. x+226. 

GREENE, H. A., and Krettey, V. H. Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Elementary 
Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1933. 

Hoty, T. C., ARNOLD, W. E., and CuarteErs, W. W., in collaboration with the 
Members of the Survey Staff. Survey of the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Or- 
phans’ Home. Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, No. 18. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Trustees of the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home in Co- 
operation with the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
1933. Pp. xiv+178. $1.50. 

NoreM, G. M., and WIEDERAENDERS, M. F. Studies in the Psychology of Learn- 
ing. Educational Psychology Series, No. 1. University of Iowa Studies in 
Education, Vol. VIII, No. 6. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1933. 
Pp. 76. $0.75. 

Peck, Mary E. Teaching History in High School: A Monograph Prepared for 
History Apprentices and Student Teachers in the College High School. 
Farmville, Virginia: State Teachers College, 1933. Pp. 96. 

SmitH, Henry Lester, and NorFsINcER, Forest Rusy. Bibliography of School 
Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, Part III. Bulletin of the School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Vol. IX, No. 3. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau 


of Coéperative Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1933. Pp. 
130. $0.50. 

A Study of Unemployed Secondary Teachers in Minnesota, 1933. St. Paul, Minn- 
esota: Statistical Division, State Department of Education, 1933. Pp. 40. 
Theses in Education: University of Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, Vol. V, No. 4. Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1933. 

Pp. 62. $0.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Crark, G. Harpy. A Sociologic Score System for the Care and Training of Chil- 
dren. Long Beach, California: G. Hardy Clark (The Artaban, 502), 1933 (re- 
vised). Pp. 78. 

News Service Bulletin, Vol. 11, School Edition. Washington: Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Pp. 256. $2.50. 

RENSHAW, SAMUEL; MILLER, VERNON L.; and Marquis, Dorotuy P. Chil- 
dren’s Sleep: A Series of Studies on the Influence of Motion Pictures; Normal 
Age, Sex, and Seasonal Variations in Motility; Experimental Insomnia; the 
Effects of Coffee; and the Visual Flicker Limens of Children. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xviiit-242. $2.00. 





